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= WORLD OF BOOKS 


is the most remarkable creation of man. 


Nothing else that he builds ever lasts. 


Monuments fall; nations perish; 
civilizations grow old and die out; 
and, after an era of darkness, 
nevwy races build others. 
But in the world of books are volumes 
that have seen this happen again and again, 
and yet live on, still young, 
still as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts 
of the hearts of men centuries dead. 


— Clarence Day 


June 1959 





vor WHO SAYS I CAN SAVE 

(Sm. MONEY BY USING 

\ , ore, ) 

ry BOUND -T0-STAY- BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS ? 


5564 OF YOUR COLLEAGUES! 
Other Librarians who have 
proved it to themselves 


As this is written, there are 5564 librarians like yourself 
who think well enough of ‘“Bound-to-Stay-Bound” Prebound Books 
to use them in their libraries. Such a stamp of approval 
bears testimony in very tangible form to the unsurpassed quality, 
the budget-saving prices and the prompt in-stock service we render. 
To prove to yourself how you can save money for your library, 
read the literature which has been prepared on the subject. 
We'll be happy to send it to you — without obligation of course. 


“ Bound-to-Stay-Bound"” Prebound Books are available in about 
20,000 popular juvenile titles — Most are in stock for 
immediate delivery — Send for catalog. 


NEWMETH OR 50 Lindy re 


\ a MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘*BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





"Wed love te quote! 
bub tts agatnst 
He sues” ~ 


Subscription 


Compton’s Books 
Pictured Committee 
Encyclo- (A.L.A.) 


pedia Review 


Why don’t you read for yourself 


the new review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by the 
Subscription Books Committee 
of the 
American Library Association 


It’s between Antietam and Bull Run on 
Page 440 of the special Civil War issue of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


April 15, 1959 
A reprint of this review is now on the 


press. Do drop us a card asking for as 
many copies as you need. 


ind see the 1959 edition of Compton's, 
published since this review was writ- 


ten. Fullinformation upon request. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compton Building « 1000 North Dearborn Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
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DESIGNER LINE 
LIBRARY FURNITURE Never before have so many wanted 
features been so beautifully blended and superbly 


designed into library furniture cooperatively 


created by librarians. architects and engineers...distinc- 


tively designed of wood and metal flexibility 


; 


of materials for architectural treatments 
trimly styled for lightness ... masterfully constructed 


for structural strength simple beauty invitingly 


gracious \\ ae comfort for functional 


library living. SEE DESIGNER LINE FURNITURE 


AT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 21-26 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Remington. Pbard Room 1616, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Tas WORLD OF 6OC 


is the most remarkable creation of man 


Nothing else that he builds ever lasts 
Monuments fall; nations perish 
civilizations grow old and die out; 
and, after an era of darkness, 
new races build others 
Burt in the world of books are volumes 
that have seen this happen again and again 
and yet live on, still young, 
still as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts 
of the hearts of men centuries dead 


Clarence Day 


JUNE COVER 


President Greenaway, present- 
ing the theme for the Washing- 
ton Conference in his inaugural 
address last used the 
quotation from Clarence Day 


year, 


which is printed on this month’s 
cover. These words were first 
spoken in 1920 at the dedica- 
tion of a new building for the 
Yale University Press. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Jean Benson 
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{LA Bulletin is the 
largest regular issue ever published. It is eight 
pages larger than last year’s June issue, which 
was the largest to that time. The support of the 
Bulletin’s readers is responsible for the continu- 


This 128-page issue of the 


ing growth of the magazine. Advertising revenue 
makes it financially possible to put out a larger 
magazine. Advertisers will take space in a maga- 
zine that is read and used but not in one that 
lies dead on the shelves—and woe to the pub- 
lisher or editor who imagines that they do not 
know which is which. Thus the continuing 
growth of the ALA Bulletin is a twofold sign of 
good health. 
* 


\ military review honoring ALA will be held 
at Fort Myer, Arlington, Virginia, on Sunday, 


2 


7 Vv 


June 21. The U. S. Army Band will present a 
concert beginning at 3:30 p.m. and the parade 
will take place at 4:00 p.m. A citation will be 
presented to President Greenaway for the many 
contributions of the library 
armed forces. 

The U. S. Army will provide busses to take 
ALA members and their families to and from 
Fort Myer. The busses will leave the Sheraton 
Park Hotel at 3:00 p.m. and the Shoreham at 
3:15 P.M. 


profession to the 


* 


{ new recruiting pamphlet, “Discovering a New 
World in Librarianship,” is available in single 
copies to librarians doing recruiting. Address 
the author, Mrs. Rose Z. Sellers, associate librar- 
ian, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10. 


* 


The public library of Peacham, Vermont, “a 
typical Vermont hill village,” has been destroyed 
by fire. All of the books, including the children’s 
books, have been lost. Gifts of suitable books 
can be sent to Mrs. George M. Gottfried, secre- 
tary, the Peacham Juvenile Library Association, 
Peacham, Vermont. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


“Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 
living and dead, available in any one source.” Basic Reference 


Sources, by Louts SHOREs. 


JUNE CONVENTION—WASHINGTON 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 
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Let us welcome you at ... eee eee ee neeeee 


Booth 227 


cece ee eee es headquarters for America’s 
most comprehensive biographical reference 
publication. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


June 1959 








* 


The reading habits of the nation’s teen-agers 
were surveyed in February and March of this 
year. The survey included 10,149 teen-age stu- 
dents from all parts of the country. Briefly, the 
survey reports that two out of three students were 
reading a book not connected with their school 
work. Of these, 46 per cent had done some read- 
ing the day before the questions were asked, 
Nearly two-thirds reported that their books had 
come from the public library or the school li- 
brary; 11 per cent bought the book with their 
own money; 27 per cent had bought a book in 
the past thirty with their own money. 
The complete report of the survey, Institute of 
Student Opinion Poll No. 30, is available from 
Scholastic Magazines at 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


days 


* 


The Children’s Services Division has appointed 
a Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee 
to gather, evaluate, and make more widely avail- 
able worth-while subject lists of books for chil- 


The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent research library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 


urban and suburban 


invites applications from 


Recent library school graduates 


@ Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


@ Liberal leave & retirement plans 


@ In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 


dren. The chairman of the committee, Peggy 
Sullivan of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 1, asks that five sample copies of lists be 
sent to her as they are published, and that li- 
brarians make known to her their needs for such 
lists. 


* 


In 1954 two members of the Scarsdale (N.Y.) 
Woman’s Club collected 4000 books for the li- 
braries at Westfield State Farm, a reformatory 
and prison for women at Bedford Hills, N.Y. 
This was the beginning of Operation Bookshelf, 
a project which now has 28 participating clubs in 
Westchester alone. The purpose of 
Operation Bookshelf is “to found or restock and 
restore libraries in institutions having inadequate 
library budgets, and maintain a permanent inter- 
est therein.” The success of the project suggests 
that librarians might take the initiative in form- 
ing such clubs in their communities for the benefit 
of institutions with inadequate libraries. For 
further information write to Mrs. Donald F. Sealy, 
Searsdale Woman’s Club, 37 Drake Road, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. eee 


County 





Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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Get 
Fascinating Facts 


on 
Today’s Careers for Young People 


VISIT NEW YORK LIFE’S 
CAREERS EXHIBIT 


BOOTH No. 304 AT THE CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 21—26, 1959 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 304 to see the very 
interesting and informative Careers Exhibit. While there, be 
sure to pick up your free copies of career guidance materials. . . 
written by noted authorities. Included is a booklet entitled, 
“Should You Be a Librarian?” by Edward G. Freehafer, 
Director of The New York Public Library. 


New York Life 
Insurance wylic Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE SLEEPWALKERS 


A History of Man's Changing Vision of the Universe 
By Arthur Koestler 
Author of Darkness at Noon, 
Reflections on Hanging 
Introduction by Herbert Butterfield 
“A brilliant examination’* of the contributions of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton to our 
understanding of ourselves and our place in the 


universe. *Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 
Book-Find Selection for June 
Published 624 pages Illustrated $6.50 


By William Strunk, Jr. 
With Revisions, an Introduction, and a New Chapter 
on Writing By E. B. White 
This classic on accurate, effective writing is now 
reissued with a foreword, a tribute to this book 
which first appeared in The New Yorker, and a 
final chapter, “An Approach to Style,” all by 
E. B. White. Published $2.50 


MY HEART HAS 
SEVENTEEN ROOMS 


By Carol Bartholomew 


An engaging account of an American woman's 
rewarding work in the seventeen rooms of an 
Indian hospital. “This charming and unpretentious 
book should appeal to those who know India and 
to armchair travelers . . ."—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 
June 2 $3.50 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By Mary Lavin 
A superb collection by one of the great Irish 
short story writers, including two hitherto unpub- 
lished tales, four of her finest early stories, and six 
which have never appeared in this country. 
June 2 


THE BRIDGE on the DRINA 


By Ivo Andri¢é 
A masterpiece of historical fiction by Yugo- 
slavia’s foremost novelist, chronicling the conflict 
over a vital bridge through the last three centuries, 
and the destinies of the people whose fate was 
linked with it. June 23 $3.50 


LITERARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Robert E. Spiller and others 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Richard M. Ludwig 

This invaluable supplement to the existing 

Bibliography to the Literary History of the United 

States contains bibliographies of 16 new authors 

and up-to-date material on authors and works pub- 

lished since 1948. June 23 Probably $8.25 


By W. B. Yeats 
This eagerly-awaited volume of Yeats’s stories of 
the supernatural and the uncanny contains such 
works as The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, The 
Adoration of the Magi, and Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
June 30 Probably $5.00 


THE WAY to BETTER CHESS 
By Fred Reinfeld 
Co-author of The Macmillan Handbook of Chess 
An expert guide featuring an analysis of a game 
played by a master, explicit principles for avoiding 
or exploiting over 100 opening traps, and winning 
ideas in the middle and endgame. 
July 14 ~— nearly 200 diagrams = Probably $4.95 


MODERN VERSE IN 
ENGLISH: 1900-1950 


Edited by David Cecil and Allen Tate 
A comprehensive work offering over 500 poems 
by 116 poets. “... the most interesting, the most 
representative and the best anthology of twentieth- 
century American and British poetry that | have 
ever seen.”—Charles Poore, The N. Y. Times 
July 14 Probably $5.00 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND 


By Walter Macken 
Author of The Green Hills and Other Stories, 
Rain on the Wind, Sullivan 

A powerful tale of one man and his family who 
sought to “live at peace in a fair land” in 17th 
century Ireland when Cromwell’s armies were bent 
on bloodshed and destruction. The Literary Guild 
Selection for August. July 28 Probably $3.95 


Pick up a catalog at our booth for our complete fall list. 
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See Harper & Brothers’ display 
at Booths 8t and 83 
and the Paperback Exhibit of 
Harper Torchbooks at the 


Combined Book Exhibit. 
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Created especially 
for today’s 
modern library 


THE NEW STEELCASE FLIGHT LINE 
CHAIRS AND TABLES 





@ This exciting new library chair 
combines strength, comfort and 
beauty with surprising economy. For 
strength — steel, indestructible U.S. 
Naugahyde, solid walnut arms 
capped with grained Formica. For 
comfort deep coil springs, thick 
polyfoam back. For beauty — crisp 
styling accented by brilliant 
Sunshine-Styled colors. The cost, 
too, is well within the means of 
any library. 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


Interior view of the new Undergraduate Library at the Uni- ee | 
versity of Michigan, featuring the new Steelcase 1165 chair. BOOTHS 525-527 


| | 
| You are invited to see | 
| our display of the new | 
| Steelcase furniture. | 


STEELCASE INC 
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DESIGIN 


for expansion 












Top, base and fifteen 
drawer unit. 

Capacity—approx. 
18,000 cards. 







Sliding Shelf and 
fifteen drawer unit 
added to basic unit, 
Capacity—appron. . 
36,000 cards. 


Sliding Shelf and five drawer unit added. 
Capacity approx. 24,000 cards. 


Beautifully designed in clean, 
modern lines... to compliment any 
library decor. Created for expansion with 


economy ... styled for harmony and simplicity. 


Your choice of four attractive finishes: 
light or dark quarter-sawed oak; light or dark maple. 
Drawers are equipped with 


@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
combination ring pull and label holder and 


@ TRANSPORTATION easy to use self locking rods. Hardware 
CHARGES PAID on drawer front is of solid bronze, satin finish. 


Prompt shipment. See new catalog for prices and complete information. 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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EXCITING CHILDREN'S 


Peel ate ic 





NeW’: FUN-TIME PAPER FOLDING 
by Elinor Massoglia 


No scissors or paste needed to make decorative 
three-dimensional objects by following color il- 
y lustrations. Fascinating and entertaining for all 


Dt grades: 2nd and up. $1.88. 
; 5 


ey LET’S SING AND PLAY 





by Dorothea Wiltrout 


For school or home, combining group activity with 
each song. Adult plays simple, catchy music, chil- 
dren participate. Full color illustrations. Kg—2nd 
grade. $1.88. 


2 MORE “TRUE” BOOKS* 
Nix Consultant: Illa Podendorf 


Now 46 titles in this series covering science 
and social studies. Over 2,000,000 copies in print. 


Grades 1—4. $1.50. 
The True Book Of CONSERVATION (Gates) 
The True Book Of SPACE (Podendorf) 








Junior Literary Guild selection. 


2 
: ~p- 5g VJ 4 MORE “I! WANT TO BE” BOOKS 
i te — NE Author: Carla Greene 
NEW 3 be Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 
/ ~~ ‘ ée 7; \ 
a a \ 7 


\ Now 24 titles in this well-known series, over 

“600,000 copies in print. Kg—3rd grade. $1.50. 
| Want To Be A BALLET DANCER 

film strips in full 1 Want To Be A CARPENTER 

color, adapted from 6 | Want To Be A FARMER 

True Book” series, 1 Want To Be A RESTAURANT OWNER 


for group study and 
enjoyment. Write 


x 
for information. ~P. EW BOOK ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 


* Just produced:12 


. (Hutchinson and Spielberg) 

KS 7 Childrens Press is now distributing to schools 
wt ste f and libraries 31 “Book About” titles originally 
published by Maxton for the retail trade. This 
new one is timely! Grades 3—8. $1.50. 


Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. All prices net to schools and libraries. 


Childrens Press 


Fa Coe Me tee ta ee oe 
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HORIZONS of CHRISTIAN 
gees ~=COMMUNITY 


ane 
HORIZONS BY PAUL S. MIN- 
— EAR. An inspiring 

OF 2 new concept of the 
CHRISTIAN church. Author ana 


NITY lyzes New Testament 
COMMU 


writings and early 
Christian society to 
find God's plan for 


the church. $2.75 


MAKING the MOST of the TIME 


BY CHRISTOPHER T. GARRIOTT. An 
examination of Christianity’s help for man 


in problems of today and tomorrow. $3.00 


SPACE, ATOMS, and GOD 


BY JACK FINEGAN. An interpretation 
of Christianity in the space age. Relevance 
of Bible, nature of God in light of scientific 
discoveries. $3.00 


NO SOUTH or NORTH 


BY ROGER H. CROOK. A look at racial 


strife by a white Southern Baptist minister 


and professor. History of segregation, survey 


of current Negro status. $2.50 


THE SEEKING YEARS 


EDITED BY JOHN M. GUNN. Six 30 
minute religious dramas for teens. Adapted 


from “Look Up and Live” TV series. Easy 


WEMBI, the SINGER 
of STORIES 


BY ALICE D. 
COBBLE. Twenty- 
five authentic Afri- 
can folk fables. 
Gives insight into 
beliefs, customs of 
Africa. Illustrated. 


oO 7 


For all ages. $2.75 


NEW FRIENDS for PEPE 


BY ANNE HALLADAY. Small son of 
migrant workers finds a secret of friendship 
when he must move to a new home. I//us- 


trated. For ages 3-5, $1.75 


BALTI 


BY ELLA HUFF KEPPLE. Adventures 
of Candido, a Mexican lad, and his pet 
burro, Balti. Brief Spanish glossary. Illus- 


trated. For ages 7-11. $2.50 


GENERAL JIM 


BY HAZEL H. DAVIS. Biography of 

James A. Garfield, from farm boyhood to 

presidency. //lustrated. For ages 10-up. 
$3.00 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW. 


Little Susan tells about family life. Idlus- 


to-follow production notes. $1.50 trated. For ages 3-5. $1.50 


See these and other Bethany books at the 
{merican Library Association Conference in 


Washington, D.C., this month. 
Box 179 BETHANY PRESS st. Louis 66 


$ 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 


Limitations of Area Service to Elementary Schools 

I have read with interest the article on “Area 
Distribution Libraries for Elementary Schools” 
by Thelma Reid and Edna Ziebold in the March 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. The article reveals the 
authors’ recognition that varied materials are es- 
sential to effective instructional programs. How- 
ever, the plan for distribution of books from a 
central headquarters’ center to the elementary 
schools of one or more school districts has sig- 
nificant limitations other than those pointed out 
by Miss Reid and Miss Ziebold. 

1. Book loan service can never substitute for 
the provision of a broad collection of materials 
in the central library at the individual school 
level. A library in the schools makes available at 
any given time a greater range and variety of ma- 
terials than can be provided in classroom loan 
collections from a center apart from the school. 

2. Book loan service provides limited oppor- 
tunities for teacher participation. Growth in li- 
brary use by teachers comes with opportunity and 
responsibility for guiding pupils in varied library 
experiences during regular class visits to the 
school library. Teachers have opportunity to ex- 
plore and become familiar with the total resources 
of the individual school library. Materials to en- 
rich teaching are readily available to help in 
planning a unit of work and to meet needs which 
cannot be anticipated far in advance. 

It is claimed that the distribution li- 
brary centers provide better qualified staff and 
economy 


area 


in operation. These advantages may 
operate equally in other patterns of service. For 
example, many school systems centralize order- 
ing, cataloging, and processing of materials for 
the individual libraries within the 
tem. The cost of this central service should be 
comparable whether the books are housed in an 
area 


school 


SYS- 


distribution center or in individual school 
libraries. 
Consultant 


provided by the 


services to individual schools are 
staff of the area distribution 
center inf “book selection and utilization.” In a 
system which provides individual school libraries 
broader may be available 


consultant services 


from the central library department: working 
with administrators and guiding 
teacher-librarians, teachers, and pupils in the 
techniques of library operation; providing varied 
in-service experiences for teachers. 

The significant difference between the area 
distribution pattern and the system with indi- 
vidual school libraries coordinated by a central 
library department is at the level of the indi- 
vidual school. Under the guidance of the central 
library department staff a school can have a 
library of its own even though a trained li- 
brarian is not always on hand. The cost of pro- 
viding library quarters in the individual school 

-which is the only expense not common to area 
distribution centers—is more than justified by 
the benefits produced. 

Cora Paut Bomar 

State school library adviser 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


supervisors; 


Classes in Spoken Languages for Children 


We think the Idaho Falls Public Library’s sup- 
port of a program to provide classes in Spoken 
Languages for children may be of interest to 


other public libraries. 


The Idaho Falls Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women wished to sponsor 
spoken French, 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish for children from 
the fourth through the seventh grades. This li- 
brary offered to take registrations and to provide 
meeting places for the classes. 

To the amazement and delight of everyone 


language classes in German. 


there has been a terrific interest from both chil- 
dren and parents. The enclosed picture, taken 
the morning of registration, January 10, gives 
some idea of this response. There are 248 chil- 
dren actually taking these classes. and although 
the classes have been meeting since January 10, 


there has been no flagging of interest. It is hoped 
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E YEARS WITH ROSS by James Thurber * THE STRANGE ORDEAL OF THE NORMANDIER 


ad 


Designed for beauty 


...- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple... mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed ... cast bronze hardware 
... three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 


or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 

Please visit with us in Booths 300-302 ALA SHOW 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle + New York 19, N. Y. 





that this demonstration of interest will result in 
such classes becoming a part of our regular pub- 
lic school system. 
Mrs. Dorotuy C. Hickey, librarian 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, Public Library 


One Replied 


In the March 1959 issue you ask for comments 
on the “Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting” 
article. 

I liked the article because it gave such a good 
picture of the many activities which comprise the 
work of our Association. It would seem that the 
new approach is the right one. May all the 
people who are doing the good. hard work stay 
healthy and happy. 

EMANUEL Donpy, director 
Vorthport, N.Y., Public Library 


{nd our best wishes to Mr. Dondy, the only 
reader to offer a comment on this article-—Eb. 


In-Service Training in Library Adult Education 


Recently we had a five-day Institute on Library 
Adult Education here, conducted by the Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity and Purdue. About 20 Evansville Public 
Library staff members attended, and we are 
agreed that it was a stimulating experience with 
many practical applications. 

The institute stressed discussion group partici- 
pation and skills, and a six-step process for 
planning a program. The remarkable thing about 
the institute to me is that the initial emphasis is 
put on applying these techniques to library in- 
service training, an area which is a comfortable 
one for staff members to explore in this way and 
is usually not done as well as it might be. With 
time and experience in using these techniques. 
librarians can then move on into community 
adult education with more sureness and success. 

The institute will be offered again this sum- 
mer at Indiana University. It is the best and 
most practical approach I have yet found to 
building library adult education on a firm basis. 

Hersert Govpuor, librarian 
Evansville (Ind.) Publie Library 


This is the most recent of a number of such in- 
stitutes, stressing group leadership techniques. 
Robert M. Smith, field consultant in adult edu- 
cation, Indiana and Purdue universities, has 
written several articles on this program. See 
particularly his “In-Service Training for Adult 
Education,” Library Journal, January 15, 1956. 
—Ep. eco 
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w Pennington Press (take this as a statement of purpose) plans 


juveniles to make a favorable impression for ALL books. We’re fully 


conscious of spectacular competition for youngsters’ attention, in television, 


the movies, comic books. But we’ve made the rewarding 


discovery that we can compete successfully, by making books— 


entertaining 

-amusing 

exciting 

in formative (on topics youngsters want to know about) 


.and just plain unalloyed Fun! 


When first books are fun, 
we win readers for life! 


We invite you to join us in winning good will for the 
whole wide world of books with these sparkling “early exposures: 


THE Maccie MUuGGINS BOOKS: 

1 to 8 years ... the adventures of delightful young 
Maggie and her extraordinary friends . . . charming 
and captivating for school-age readers and the 
enchanted pre-school “Read me this!”’ audience. 
THIS IS MAGGIE MUGGINS 

MORE MAGGIE MUGGINS 

MAGGIE MUGGINS AND HER ANIMAL FRIENDS 
By Mary Grannan.. . $1.95 


THE DALE OF THE MOUNTED BOOKS: 

8 to 12 years . . . exciting adventure stories of 

young Constable Dale’s thrilling, far-ranging action in 
the Royal Northwest Mounted. 

DALE OF THE MOUNTED 

DALE OF THE MOUNTED—ATLANTIC ASSIGNMENT 
DALE OF THE MOUNTED—DEW LINE DUTY 

DALE OF THE MOUNTED—SUB HUNT 

By Joe Holliday. . .$1.95 


THE SHOW ME THE Wor.p OF BOOKs: 

6 to 12 years . . . science books that picture 

and explain all the wonderful worlds of modern man- 
made and natural marvels . . . written with zest 

that matches wide-eyed young fascination. 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF SPACE TRAVEL 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF MODERN AIRPLANES 
SHOW ME THE WORLD OF ASTRONOMY 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF ELECTRONICS 

By Julian May $1.95 


All available at Pennington Press’s liberal 25% discount to libraries. 


P R E Ss S Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 + In Canada: Thomas Allen, Limited, Toronto 





















'CE OF SUPPLY FOR 
‘RIES EVERYWHERE! 


All progressive and forward-looking manufacturers 
have certain obligations to the field they deal 
with—that is, to supply the finest quality products 
at the best prices. 

However, no product or service endures 
forever in popularity and acceptance 
a." without continued improvement. 
g Therefore, Bro-Dart willingly 
P imposes upon itself the further 
obligation of Constant Research and 






Development to provide the library field with new 


products ... improved products... better service! 










See Bro-Dart's 
Complete Line 
and many new 

exciting products 


at A. L.A. 
BOOTH = 53 


*EVERYTHING ... including PROCESSED BOOKS 


Write for complete information on the services of 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 

























e BASIC SUPPLIES 


e Exclusive 
"“BUDGET-SAVERS”’ 
e Furniture 





and Equipment @ C.B.I. TABLE 
@ PLASTI-KLEER® Book 


e PROCESSED BOOKS Jacket Covers 


@ BIND-ART” Liquid 
e EDUCATIONAL AIDS Plastic Adhesive 


@ PLASTI-LAC™ Book 


Spray 
Whenever a need arises in the Library field... @ BOOK-AID® Embossed 
Bro-Dart does its utmost to come up with a Cloth Tape 
solution. Beginning with Plasti-Kleer Covers, @ DE LUXE Magazine 
each year has brought more products and more Binders 
diversification—so that the present line includes all @ UNIVERSAL Periodical 
library requirements—from a catalog card and Covers ons 
other basic supplies—through the catalog card cabinet @ SAFETY-SHEAR™ Paper 
‘ : Cutter 

and a complete line of library furniture—a fully ; 

i : @ Geo-Physical Maps & 
automatic circulation system—and even ready-to- Globes 


be-shelved processed books! @ PHONO-JACKET Record 


Protection 


BRODAC™ Automatic 
Charging & Circulation 


NEW PRODUCTS, BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER SERVICE 


im 
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BE SURE YOU HAVE BRO-DART’S LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG... 


Even the Bro-Dart Catalog has been researched to provide the most con- 
venient and practical reference . . . It lies flat for maximum workability . . . Loose-Leaf 
Design enables us to keep you up-to-date with new and revised products. You merely 
insert additional pages as they are issued. If you have not yet received your copy, please 
let us know. 


Dept. Wél Bno-Dart INDUSTRIES 


56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey e 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED ...909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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SHAW: Don Juan in Hell 
—Charles Boyer, SirCed 
ric Hardwicke, Charles 
Laughton, Agnes Moore 
alt Lee OSL 166 












BENET: John Brown's 
Body—Tyrone Power, 
Judith Anderson, Ray- 
mond Massey. Adapted 
f and directed by Charles 
Laughton. OSL 181 
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SUPERB PERFORMANCES BY THE WORLD'S GREATEST ACTORS CAN BE HEARD ON HIGH-FIDELITY 


mo stercorioeur nes » COT TM BIA Ky 


Visit Booth #520 at the ALA Conference. ® “Columbia” @ 4 Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc 


MAIL TO GENTLEMEN: 
COLUMBIA RECORDS Piease have your representative call. 


Educational Department i of I incicicantonictnammeiii 


Box ALA-659 Address 
99 Seventt e e . 
7 venth Avenu City Zone NE pre icine 
New York 19, N. ¥ CT) We maintain an CX We are planning to start a 
Lp record collection record collection 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 







By Germaine Krettek 


POSTAL RATES 


H.R.4595 “To CLARIFY UNIFORM Cer- 
tain provisions of law relating to special postage 
rates for educational, cultural. and library mate- 


rials” was passed in the House by unanimous 


AND MAKE 


consent on April 8 with an amendment making 
the library materials rate applicable to periodi- 
cals whether bound or unbound and to sound re- 
cordings—including tapes—instead of phono- 
graphic recordings as previously specified. Testi- 
mony in support of the amendment to include 
both bound and unbound periodicals was pre- 
sented before a Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, since 
libraries attempting to mail unbound periodicals 
at the library materials rate had been told by 
the Post Office Department that only 


volumes were acceptable at this rate. The bill 


bound 
as amended is now under consideration by the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


A number of bills calling for the establishment 
national presi- 
dential commission to study 


committee or 
the needs of blind 


of a temporary 
persons are under consideration by the Special 
Education Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. ALA filed a statement 
pointing out that library service to the blind was 
one of the areas in need of understanding and 
support and urging that a professional in the 
field of library service be included in any na- 
tional commission appointed to study 

for the blind. 


library 


services 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Several proposals are pending before Congress 


designed to prevent and control juvenile de- 


linquency. ALA presented testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Special Education ap- 
proving legislation to obtain facts on a national 
scale about juvenile delinquency in order to 
control it. Libraries are concerned, directly and 
indirectly, with the problems of juvenile delin- 
for their service reach into 


quency, programs 


every type of community and have as their com- 
mon objective the provision of books, periodicals 
and services which appeal to boys and girls. 
Other points made were that books and materials 
selected to interest children and young people 
and to meet the needs of retarded readers con- 
tribute to a great degree to the improvement of 
boys’ and girls’ reading. Young people who read 


find 


less 


with competence and enjoyment usually 


satisfaction in school work, and are much 
likely to become behavior problems. Children’s 
and young people’s rooms and collections in pub- 
lic libraries can, and do, serve as important com- 
munity agencies for youth. 

School and public libraries also cooperate with 
parents and adult groups in providing books and 


eS 


information about youth and their problems. 


Libraries can also serve as clearing houses ot 
chil- 


dren and young people. There is need for dem 


information about community services to 
onstrations of the library as an agency which ean 
play a vigorous role in the guidance and rehabil- 
itation of children and youth. 

The ALA believes that libraries can be a vital 
agency in the fight to control 


quency and that libraries themselves might be 


juvenile delin- 


considered, in some instances, as appropriate 
institutions to administer projects. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Both Houses of Congress have been considering 
bills to provide various kinds of aid to states for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries. ALA 
registered its support for legislation such as H.R. 
22 and $8.2, “The School Support Act of 1959,” 
to provide federal aid for the construction of 
and for increasing salaries of 


school facilities 


teachers, including school librarians, with ap- 
propriate safeguards against federal control. An 
amended version of H.R.22 has been reported by 
the bill still al- 


well as 


the Subcommittee. Significantly 


locates funds for teachers’ salaries as 


school construction, although a number of im- 
portant changes have been made in the original 
bill. 

DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 
H.R.519, the Depository Library Act of 1959, 
passed the House on March 16 and was referred 
to the Senate for 


pending before the Senate Rules and Administra- 


concurrence, The bill is now 


tion Committee of which Senator Thomas Hen- 
nings (D.. Mo.) is chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Testimony in support of the full authorization 
of $7.500.000 for the fourth fiscal period of this 
five-year grant program was presented April 16 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LB! POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 
2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 


what you must expect from rebinding. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 

NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 

6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 


ald 
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before the Subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. The Subcommittee recom- 
mended an appropriation of $6,000,000 instead 
of the $5,150,000 included in the President’s 
budget and this figure was approved by the full 
\ppropriations Committee and passed by the 
House on April 30. 

The bill is now under consideration by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Letters to 
senators urging an appropriation of $7,500,000 
for the Library Services Act program are es- 
sential at this time. No matter how important a 
program is, it has to compete with other tre- 
mendous needs and withstand the pressures for 
1 balanced budget. Members of Congress need 
concrete evidence of support of libraries by the 
people. eee 





A CORRECTION AND A COMMENT 


“One recent study on chemical engineers re- 
vealed that they spent more than 50 per cent of 
their time searching literature for information.” 
This statement on page 247 of the March ALA 
Bulletin interested Ralph H. Phelps. director of 
the Engineering Societies Library. because, as he 
wrote, “with few exceptions we find engineers, 
chemical or otherwise. spending relatively little 
time in searching the literature. This is not based 
on any survey but on our general observations. 
For example. we find a company writing to us 
about what they say is a serious problem and that 
the elimination of their trouble would save a 
costly operation, yet they propose a two-hour lit- 
erature search. This may be on the extreme side 
but it is all too close to being typical.” Mr. 
Phelps’s suspicions were well founded. The study 
referred to showed that a group of chemists spent 
an average of 16.5 hours per week on “scientific 
communication,” a phrase used to describe fifteen 
activities in which literature searching was not 
specifically included. 

Further comment on the use of technical litera- 
ture by engineers was heard in testimony offered 
by the Stanford Research Institute during hear- 
ings on the Service and Technology Act of 1958: 
~The heaviest users of technical literature in the 
country are the 200,000 professional research 
specialists who spend from 5 to 25 per cent of 
their time seeking useful published information. 
The engineering profession makes much less 
use of such information by reason of its difficulty 


of access.” 
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Standard Type Book Stacks 





WE’VE GOT LOTS 
TO SHOW YOU 
IN WASHINGTON! 


Exhibits you can't afford to miss are Booths 41, 42 and 43 at 
this vears ALA Conference. Youll see Art Metal's complete 
line of library equipment. Come and see us. Homer Lombard 


is in charge and he will be looking for you! 
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The Ready Reference Index 
—the one volume that leads 
children swiftly and surely to 
any fact in the 14 other 
volumes—is a unique feature 
of Britannica Junior. No other 
encyclopaedia teaches children 
the correct research habit that 
lets them “graduate” directly 
to the adult encyclopaedias. 


Britannica Junior’s index 
S cy that unlocks volume uses and reinforces 
dictionary skills with 
fourteen doors alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical marks, definitions. 
Without assistance, children 
find the main article, related 
articles and locations of 
pictures, maps, charts. Even 
when some volumes of the set 
are in use, the entire index is 
always available to reward the 
eager interest of growing young 
minds. In this way, Britannica 
Junior serves a variety of 
reference needs. It can keep 
a “project committee” busy or 
lead the individual along a 
trail of knowledge through 
all 15 volumes. 


Unique 
Ready Reference 





Index Volume 


























For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a 
postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept. 
149MC, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 





wort 


~~" Britannica Junior 


Designed especially for elementary school children 
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Main University Library 


If you’re considering a new library, 

or expanding or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff for personal 
service. Write today for complete 
information, Dept. 


THE GLOBE-WE 
CINCINNATI 


Tell Them You Saw 








McMicken Hall College of Liberal Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Here on the campus of the nation’s first municipal 
university, was born the cooperative system of educa- 
tion. This curriculum, which alternates practical work 
experience with classroom study, has been widely 
copied elsewhere. Today, with over 16,338 students, 
Cincinnati is the largest municipal university. 

Cincinnati’s Library is also a pace-setter. Ten de- 
partmental libraries plus a main collection comprise 
the University Library of 780,000 volumes. In size and 
quality, the Library ranks first among municipal 
institutions. 

In maintaining its position, the University of Cin 
cinnati has insisted on the highest quality library 
equipment. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study 
carrels, and other associated equipment are in the 
Main Library and in the special libraries for Medicine, 
Applied Arts, Pharmacy-Biology, and Physics-Mathe- 
matics. 
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From 1CS eoted 7 THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
international headquarters | oe eee ee 


and enrichment material for all the 


elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
| dex AND tables of contents. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 





THE | 
GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for s« hools and librarie S these 






hehe 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 
A richly illustrated panorama of 


basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique the peoples and nations of | the 
world, created to supplement the 


educational function, each is continuously social studies curriculum. 7 vols 


revised—all are designed to inform AND to 


stimulate intellectual curiosity 


For further information about any of them, 


use the coupon below. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 

| <A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 





; THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS , EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
Enchanting, authoritative books 1 International Headquarters 
for beginners of all ages. 1 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 
Beautifully illustrated and eli Wl Siiccies wud end: Gull dnitemation om: tte 
employing a carefully graded % ® Grolier publications I have checked below 
vocabulary. n ' 
1 © The Book of Grolier 
ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK So _ _ -. me > yenedin ; 
7" oye 1e 00 0 d < 8 
The Story of Our Time 6 ~ Popular Science a 
A lavishly illustrated volume ! Lands and rhe Encyclopedia 
of the year’s personalities and GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA ¢ _ Peoples : Year Book 
1 © Richards Topical The Encyclopedia 
events—published annually to The authoritative, popu- ' Encyclopedia Canadiens 
keep your encyclopedia up-to- lar-priced, alphabetically i 
date. arranged encyclopedia, 1 NAME . 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA with concise entries for ' 
CANADIANA quick general reference. ! pmBRary 
Tie enla oll | . : 10 volumes. ' 
1e only all-inclusive source of 1 
information on any topic re- g ADDRESS 
lated to our neighbor to the 1 
north. 10 volumes. 4 CITY — —ZONE 
! 
1 STATE = 
' 
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LIBRARIANS AND BOOKS 

In 1937 RANDOLPH G. Apams, then director of the 
Clements Library in Ann Arbor, published a 
memorable essay on “Librarians as Enemies of 
Books.” He set up two straw men, a book-loving 
librarian and a book-indifferent library adminis- 
trator, and pointed out the virtues of one and 
the vices of the other. These portraits were con- 
structed with considerable skill and were well 
calculated to feed the prejudices of anyone who 
was already inclined to set administrators in a 
class apart from other librarians. 

Dr. Adams was writing from the specialized 
point of view of a rare books librarian as much 
interested in “points” as the administrators he 
condemned were interested in organization charts 
and mechanization, but his straw men live and 
flourish to this day, and in some quarters we 
have been hearing recently that librarians are not 
only indifferent to books but actually hate them. 
A cursory examination of this literature of abuse 
shows that the charge of book-hating is based on 
a number of specifications, among them: 

1. Many of us do not work with books or with 
patrons who need help in using them. 

2. We do not talk and write enough about 
books. 

3. We talk and write a great deal about audio- 
visual materials and books substitutes such as 
microfilm, and about documentation, a non-book- 
centered approach to the search for information. 

1. We are preoccupied with library organiza- 
tion and with the techniques of administration 
to the detriment of good library service. 

e@ The first specification has to do with the com- 
plicated organization of large libraries and the 
multiplicity of kinds of work to be done in them. 
Inevitably many of these jobs, including the top 
administrative posts, draw their incumbents away 
books 


and readers. What attracts a librarian to a non- 


from the primary business of libraries 
bookish job? Sometimes it is a better salary, and 
certainly it is no disgrace to want one, but a 
good librarian must have other and better reasons 
to leave a service desk for an office. He finds these 
reasons in new opportunities to widen his ex- 


perience and to increase his influence and re- 
sponsibility. But does this prove that he loves 
books any the less? Surely not. 

e@ The second specification is based on the fact 
that most of the professional literature is about 
library administration, public relations, the fight 
against censorship, library legislation, and other 
topics not directly concerned with books. The 
same thing is true of our policy and program 
statements. For instance, it has been pointed 
out that the word “book” is not used in the eight 
Goals for Action adopted by the ALA Council at 
the Midwinter 1959 Meeting. But why should it 
be? What are “library collections,” which appear 
again and again in Goals for Action, but books? 
what are “library but books in use? 
what are “library operations” but the work that 
makes them available to their users? what are 
“reference and bibliographic services” but librar- 
ians helping people find the facts and the books 
that they need? Similarly, the challenging list of 
projects and programs in this month’s Memo to 
Members does not contain the work “books,” but 
it is about nothing else. 

Having said so much, let us grant that library 
publications would be livelier and more readable 
if there were more librarians like Lawrence Clark 
Powell to write articles like the persuasive bib- 
liologue that leads off this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, or who are able to contribute to the 
great national periodicals as he does. In this 
connection, one of the great strengths of National 
Library Week, which has come in for its own 
share of criticism, is that it offers these general 
periodicals an incentive to publish articles on 
books and libraries for non-librarian readers. 
This year such magazines as Life, Look, This 
Week, Reader's Digest, and House and Garden 
responded magnificently to this opportunity, and 
William Nichols, editor of This Week, writes of 
the values he finds in National Library Week in 
an article beginning on page 509 of this issue. 
e@ There is more substance in the third and fourth 
specifications. It is true that in recent years we 
have talked and written a great deal about audio- 
visual materials and microfilm, that today some 


services 


of us seem to be obsessed by documentation and 
automation, and that we tend to be preoccupied 
with organization President 
Greenaway said as much in his inaugural address 


and techniques. 
at San Francisco, and at the same time made a 
powerful plea for an explicit, conscious emphasis 
on the value of books and reading. 

We work too hard concealing our deeper feel- 
ings and our true values; we should do more, 
as individuals and as an organization, to make 


(Continued on page 549) 
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TRUER eA ala 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ... and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases .. . come to life! 


Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 
e wide choice of color—(Sandalwood, ¢ Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 


Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray ) lasts a lifetime 
—142 other colors available to your ¢ Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 


The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


FD| | TyUl= |e 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's. largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products OM-89-07 
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Winner of the 1959 Charles W. 


\yODEL AMULE 


Illustrated by Victor Mays 


Joe Clonan lives with his mother and grandfather, Cap, on 
a canalboat in upper New York State. Changing times have 
retired Cap and the boat. The sawmill has diverted water 
so that fishing and trapping, on which Joe counted for in- 
come, have about disappeared, but Joe knows he could make 
money if he could buy an engine for the Model A truck he 
has assembled. How he earns the money, patches up a long- 
standing feud and reestablishes Cap as a canalboat captain 
is a suspenseful story with an unusual background. Teens. 
128 pp., 6x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- 
ing, $2.85 


Follett Award 


MODEL Amute 







mn 


Other Books We'll Have for Young Readers This Fall 


Three New 
Beginning-to-Read 
Books 


The series of animal tales, funny and imagi- 
native stories and real-life experiences that 
beginners can read for themselves. Full-color 
pictures throughout. 32 pp., 64x 8%. Full- 
color picture-in-cloth library binding, side- 
sewn, visible drill joints. $1.08 each 


THE BEGINNING-TO-READ PICTURE DICTIONARY 
level @ 
By Alta McIntire. Illustrated by Janet 
LaSalle. 174 basic words with illustrations 
for each. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS level © @ @ 
By Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by John 
Gretzer. Biography of Columbus at a level for 
younger children. 
TOO MANY DOGS level @ 
By Ramona Dorrel, Illustrated by Howard 
Baer. What happened when a family with two 
dogs suddenly got ten more. 








THIS IS A ROAD level @ @ @ 
By Polly Curren. Cover by Robert 
J. Lee. Illustrated by Kelly Oechsli. 
The story of a road from an animal 
track to a superhighway. Ages 7-9. 
32 pp., 7144 x 9%. Full-color picture- 
in-buckram library binding, $1.80 


JIM AND ALAN ON A COTTON FARM 
By Joan Liffring, with photographs 
by the author. Everyday life of a 
family on a Texas cotton farm. 
Third in the Farm Life Series. Ages 
7-10. 64 pp., 8 x 10. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


THE FIRST WHEEL 

By Chester G. Osborne. Illustrated 
by Richard N. Osborne. Plausible 
story of how the first wheel might 
have been invented, in an exciting 
story of ancient Sumeria. Ages 10- 
13. 128 pp., 7% x 9%. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


KEN OF CENTENNIAL FARM 


THE JAMESVILLE JETS By Bess Hagaman Tefft. Illustrated by Bill Marsh. 
By Caary Jackson. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Younger brother proves his worth on a 4-H project. 
Fast-moving basketball story. Ages 10-14. 144 pp., Life on a midwest farm. Ages 10-14. 128 pp., 6 x 856. 
6 x 85g. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- Full-color picture-in-buckram library binding, $2.85 
ing, $2.85 

BETWIXT AND BETWEEN HOW MAN MADE MUSIC 

By Gladys L. Switzer. Cover by Peggy Bolian. Eight- By Fannie Buchanan and Charles L. Luckenbill. Il- 
een-year-old Olivia has an exciting time in her first lustrated by Robert William Hinds. Completely re- 
year of teaching in rural Iowa. Life becomes com- vised, with two new chapters and several organiza- 
plicated when two handsome young men want to tion charts; time-line; glossary of musical terms. 
marry her. Teens. 192 pp., 5% x 8. Full-color picture- Teens. 224 pp., 6 x 85. Full-color picture-in-buck- 
in-buckram library binding, $3.45 ram library binding, $3.15 


BOOTH 319 AT THE CONVENTIO 


N 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY .- 1010 West Washington Blvd. - Chicago 7, Illinois 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT library binding 


Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by Frep 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion’s history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY’S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WATSON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THrom. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MitcHeELt Witson. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. Bezucna. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louts UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


(= Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 


r 


5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


Write fora complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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OUR SOTH YEAR 


Off the Press This Month 


The 1959 printing of the 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in 14 unitary-letter volumes 


More than half of the text has been 
rewritten within the past three years. 


Better and Bigger than ever: 
Nearly 1,000 pages added. 
Several hundred new subjects included. 
More than 2,000 new illustrations, 


many of them in color. 


| 3 
Haanderd Education Fairy Sit 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
130 North Wells Street * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Publishers also of: 
The Child's World 


Child Horizons 
World Progress—The Standard Quarterly Revieu 


(The Year Book in Quarterly Installments) 


6 volumes 


5 volumes 
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memo 


to 
members 





| HAVE MADE THIS LETTER RATHER LONG ONLY BECAUSE | HAVE NOT HAD TIME TO MAKE IT 
SHORTER, WROTE Pascat tn 1656. So iT tS wiTH THIS Memo To MemBeRS. SO MANY 
MATTERS OF INTEREST TO YOU MIGHT APPEAR HERE BUT THE DEADLINE 1S UPON ME, 
DISCOURAGING CAREFUL SELECTIVITY AND ORDERLY ANALYSISs’ SO, WITH YOUR 
INDULGENCE, SOME RANDOM JOTTINGS. MAYBE oe THE THOUGHT COMES IN MOMENTS 
LIKE THIS eee THE COLUMN OUGHT TO BE DISCONTINUED ANYWAY, GIVING ITS SPACE 
TO THE EDITOR FOR SOMETHING MORE SUBSTANTIAL. 


THe LisrRary TECHNOLOGY PROVECT, FINANCED BY A GRANT FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, INCe, OPENED ITS OFFICE May 1 WITHIN A SMALL STONE'S THROW OF 
HEADQUARTERS eee IN THE NATIONAL SPORTING Goons AssocIATION BulLotNnG at 716 
NortH Rush STREET. OiRECTOR FRAzeR Ge POOLE, ON HAND May 1 WILL BE JOENEO ON 
May 15 ey THe Provect's Senior Eortorsat AssisTant Forrest Fe CARHARTe oe THE 
ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, SCHEDULED TO MOVE TO CHICAGO IN THE FALL 
OF 1959, wiLL HAVE SPACE IN THE SAME BUILDING. 


WILL THE WASHINGTON ANNUAL CONFERENCE, THE ASSOCIATION'S 78M IN ITS EISHTY=THREE 
YEAR HISTORY, SET A NEW RECORD FOR ATTENDANCE? RECORD NOW HELD BY THE NEw 
Yorwx CONFERENCE OF 1937 (WELL REMEMBERED BY THIS WRITER AS A MEMBER OF THE 
Locat ComMITTEE ATTENDING HIS FIRST CONFERENCE) WITH AN ATTENDANCE OF 5,312 ceo 
CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY THE 1952 New Yorx CONFERENCE (WELL REMEMBERED BY THIS 
WRITER AS HIS FIRST CONFERENCE AS ExECuTIVE SECRETARY) WITH AN ATTENDANCE OF 
54212 eee MY GUESS FOR THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 18S 5,359. LOTS OF PERSONS 
ALREADY TALKING OF THE MoNTREAL CONFERENCE OF 1960, A JOINT MEETING OF THE 
CaNnaDiAN LiBRaRY ASSOCIATION AND THE ALA ooo NEXT WEEK (THIS IS WRITTEN ON 
May 10) THE PRESIOENTS OF THE TWO ASSOCIATIONS FOR 1960 AND THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIES WILL MEET IN MONTREAL TO DEVELOP RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSIDERA= 
TION AT WASHINGTON eee OUTSTANDING TO ME AT ALL CONFERENCES IS THE QUIET 
COMPETENCE OF THE STAFF AND THE TREMENDOUS WORK OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE oes WHO 
JOIN TOGETHER TO MAKE THE GEARS ENGAGE eee AND DON'T FORGET THE INAUGURAL 
BaNQueT, FRIDAY EVENING AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. GET YOUR TICKETS AT 
THE CONFERENCE. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK A GREAT SUCCESS AGAIN IN FOCUSING PUBLIC ATTENTION ON THE 
VALUES OF LIBRARIES ANDO BOOKS AND READING, A FEW DISSENTERS TO THE CONTRARY 
NOTWITHSTANOINGsseLAST YEAR, THIS OBSERVER WITNESSED NLW in West MemPuis, 
ARKANSAS, WHERE THE CELEBRATION INCLUDED THE BREAKING OF GROUND FOR A NEW 
LIBRARY eee THIS YEAR, IN ST.LOUIS WHERE THE JAYCEES PUT ON A LUNCHEON WITH 
TRIBUTES BY AUTHORS TO BOOKS ANDO LIBRARIES WITH JACOB M, LASHLY, PRESIDENT OF 
THe St.Louis PusLic LiBRARY BOARD AS THE ENGAGING ANDO SCHOLARLY MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES eee AND IN DENVER IN HONOR OF NLW BY THE FRIENOS WHICH BROUGHT 
THE ALWAYS PLEASANT OPPORTUNITY TO MEET ANDO TALK AGAIN WITH ALA'S FIFTY=THIRD 
PRESItOENT Maccoum Ge. WrEeRe THE Nationat Book CommITTEE HAS ANNOUNCED NATIONAL 
Lisrary WeeK oaTes FoR 1960 = ApRit 3-9. 


THe ALA HEaDQuaRTERS BuILOING COMMITTEE, UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF GERTRUDE Ey 
GSCHEIOLE, VERY BUSY SINCE MIDWINTER INTERVIEWING ARCHITECTS AND THINKING 
OF WAYS IN WHICH THE NEW BUILDING CAN BE FINANCED eee SOME FOUNDATIONS HAVE 
EXPRESSED INTEREST 1N OUR NEEDS eee MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL LIKELY 
WISH TO CONTRIBUTE eee ALA'S ENDOWMENT CAN BE USED BUT THIS WILL MEAN A 
REDUCTION, FOR A TIME AT LEAST, IN PROGRAM. 


ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE WORKING RELATIONSHIPS KNOWN TO ME IS THAT BEING EXPERI- 
ENCEO BY THE ADvisoRY COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM eee ESTABLISHED 
BY THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, THE COMMITTEE MEETS TWICE YEARLY WITH 
OFFICERS AND STAFF IN THE USOE eee THE PROGRESS OF THE LiBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 
1S NOTEWORTHY AND LIBRARY SERVICE, OUE GREATLY TO THE INTEREST AND BELIEFS OF 
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THE COMMISSIONER, IS RAPIDLY BECOMING AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE WHOLE EDUCA-= 
TIONAL PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT. AFTER THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT EXPIRES 
IN 1961, WHAT? eeeTHE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 1S CONSIDERING THIS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS CAN BE EXPECTED SOONs 





WITH NO INCLINATION AT ALL TO BE POLLYANNISH, ONE CAN FEEL EXCITED AND CONFIDENT 
ABOUT THE FORWARD ADVANCES OF THE PROFESSION AND THE ALA eee THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF STANOAROS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARY SERVICE eee THE UNPRECEDENTED 
INCREASE IN NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS eee EFFECTIVE COOPERATION WITH FOUNDATIONS 
eee NATIONAL LEBRARY WEEK eee HIGH PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION IN 
ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS eee THE RESPECT IN WHICH ALA tS HELD ON CAPITOL HILL ooo 
IMAGINATIVE DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS eee INCREASING MEMBERSHIP IN ALA eee A NEW 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING IN PROSPECT eee BUT WHAT'S THE ANSWER TO THE REAL NEED 
FOR MORE AND BETTER TRAINED LIBRARIANS ANDO FUNOS FOR THAT NEW HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING? 


ONE UNSOLVED MATTER IN THE REORGANIZATION (AND THERE'S ANOTHER OWE TOO!) §S THIS: 
WHO ISSUES POLICY STATEMENTS IN THE NAME OF THE ASSOCIATION = COUNCIL OR THE 
DIVISIONS? COME TO THE FIRST COUNCIL SESSION IN WASHINGTON WHEN COUNCIL WILL 
UNDERTAKE TO DECIDE THIS ONE. 


RECENT MEETINGS | HAVE BEEN PRIVILEGED TO ATTEND eee ONE CALLED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
Lisrary Resources, INCe AND THE ALA, APRit 20-21, TO DISCUSS THE NEED FOR A 
New "Shaw" LIST FOR COLLEGE AND GENERAL LIBRARIES eee THE ARCHONS OF COLOPHON 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ON APRIL 27 eee THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
(SURELY ONE OF THE HARDEST WORKING COMMITTEES IN ALA) tn New YorK ON 
AprRit 25-26 «ee LUNCHEON IN NEw YoRK ON APRIL 27 wiTH Mre SHaw ano Mr. COoLimMan 
OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION eee WITH Mrs. FYAN, MRSe 
Moore, ano Miss KRETTEK FOR A MOST ENCOURAGING AND HELPFUL MEETING ON APRIL 28 
wiThH Us. Se Commissioner OF EDUCATION DERTHICK AND HIS ASSOCIATES eee A VISIT 
TO THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF ALA eee AND AN INFORMATIVE MEETING WITH RUSSELL 
Re McGuire, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION FOR THE PRESIVENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY= 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED eee ENOUGH OF THIS OR I'LL BE TOLD as | 
was tn 1953 To stop wRitinG "My Day"! J} 


WELL eee BETTER LUCK TO YOU NEXT TIME eee | MAY TRY TO FIND A FEW GUEST EDITORS 


eee ANY VOLUNTEERS? 
Ss Fs : 
LD rrr. eo ) 


Davio H. Crirt 
May 10, 1959 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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COME TO SEE THESE \l ‘ 
HIGHLIGHTS OF ang $ FALL LIST 


IN BOOTH NUMBER 54 





EMANUEL LITVINOFF 
THE LOST EUROPEANS. Present-day Berlin—city of jangling nerves and jingling old 


pianos, stronghold of decadent cafés,, passion, panic, perversion, pride—is the background for 
this provocative, deeply moving novel of the conflicts arising when a young man, in exile since 
his childhood, returns to claim restitution of his father's property. Mr, Litvinoff has the intimate, 
astringent touch of a Remarque, an Isherwood, a Kurt Weill — but he knows, too, the human 
heartbeat of the world of Anne Frank, and this humanity seasons this dramatic, mature story. 
September. $3.75 


PIERRE BOULLE, author of The Bridge Over the River Kwai, etc. 


S. O. P. H. I. A, A satiric and richly intelligent novel by this famous author, about the conflict 
between the individual and society, between the will of man and the higher will of established 
authority, between human relationships and inhuman discipline and regimentation, between 
personal desires and professional loyalties, The setting is Malaya, October. $3.75 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, author of Jane, etc. 


WALLS OF GLASS. Taking her title from a Shakespeare sonnet, Phyllis Bottome again shows 
in these stories her belief that we cannot hide what we are, since our deeds, and the way we 
meet our human relationships, are visible through the glass walls that imprison us. 


September. $3.50 
GEOFFREY TREASE 
SO WILD THE HEART. A romantic novel, set in the Italian Lakes at the time of Lord 


Byron, about an Oxford don on vacation who is faced with problems for which none of his classical 
scholarship has prepared him. September. $3.75 


GEOFFREY WILLANS & RONALD SEARLE 
MOLESWORTH BACK IN THE JUG AGANE, The title describes it — more chuck- 


les, more inimitable Searle illustrations. September. $2.75 


ROSARIO CASTELLANOS 
THE NINE GUARDIANS. 4 prize-winning novel from Mexico. The struggle between the 


old world and the new—strong, sensitive, evocative of the rich storehouse of native folklore and 
tradition, A genuinely moving and unusual work, October. $3.75 














































AFRICA SPEAKS: An Anthology of African Writing 
Compiled and edited by PEGGY RUTHERFOORD. With a Preface by Trevor Huddleston, C.R. 
Although there have been many books about Africa, this is the first anthology, carefully and 
comprehensively prepared, of native African writing—both prose and poetry. Here is the 
authentic voice of Africa. October. $3.75 


JUVENILES TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 
(See further announcements in juvenile issues of Publishers’ Weekly, Library Journal, etc.) 















EXCUSE ME — CERTAINLY. By LOUIS SLOBODKIN. $2.75 
BEGINNING WITH MRS. McBEE, By CECIL MAIDEN. $2.75 
ADVENTURES IN MAKING: The Story of Crafts Around the World. 

By SEON MANLEY, editor of A Teen-Age Treasury for Girls. $3.95 
MEET THE AUSTINS, By MADELEINE L'ENGLE, author of And Both Were Young. $3.00 
THE UNDERSEA TREASURE, By RICHARD GARNETT. $3.00 
THE SHERPA ADVENTURE. By SHOWELL STYLES. $3.00 
DEAR AMERICAN FRIENDS: Letters from School Children Around the World. 

Compiled by LORRAINE ADELE NIERI. $3.50 






THE TRADE WINDS. By RUTH BRINDZE, author of The Gulf Stream, etc. $3.25 







Watch for further announcements from 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC., 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St., West Ontario 





THE 
SOUTH 
WELCOMES 


eS 


Aa 


Russell Library, 

Northwestern 

State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


Here, as in the rest of the U.S.A., ESTEY METAL 
LIBRARY SHELVING is the wise choice of many 


Architects, Builders and Librarians. 


Outstand- 


ing beauty, modern construction features and 
economy of our installations are a major factor 
in contributing to ESTEY’S popularity. Southern 
Institutions who have selected ESTEY are: - 


Alabama Building Authority, Montgomery, Ala. 

Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Ga.* 

Augusta Public Library, Wallace Branch, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Birmingham Public Library, Titusville Branch, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Hammond Public Library, Hammond, La. 

Jackson State College, Jackson, Miss.* 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jefferson Parish Library, Gretna, La. 

Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 

Miami Public Library, West Flagler Branch, 
Miami, Fla. 

Montgomery City Library, Montgomery, Ala.* 


New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans, La. 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 
Public Library Service Division, 
Montgomery, Ala.* 
St. Petersburg Junior College, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Society of the Four Arts, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
Tuscaloosa County Library, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Vernon Parish Library, Leesville, La.* 
Winter Park Public Library, Winter Park, Fla.* 


*Installations in process. 


May we help you, too? Write for more details. 


= Ss ‘i = CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK. N. J. 
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A special four-volume boxed edition of 


The Complete Greek Tragedies 


at a pre-pub price of only $16.95 





The glory that is Greece— 
the mightiest drama in the literature of the ‘Western World 


The Complete Greek Tragedies 
“offers better value than any other 


existing verse translation of the complete plays.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS of- 
fers for the first time in modern trans- 
lation THE COMPLETE GREEK TRAGEDIES, 
by translators who put the reader at 
last “in the hands of a poet as wellasa 
scholar.’—Ben Ray Redman, Saturday 
Review. Kenneth Rexroth, poet, critic, 
scholar, gave this comment: “The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Greek translations 
project is one of the most commendable 
efforts in contemporary publishing.” 
Douglas Parker, Hudson Review, said: 
“For the Greekless reader, there is no 
other translation to be considered...’’ 
The Classical Weekly, commenting on 
the translations of editor Richmond 
Lattimore, set the tone of enthusiastic 
acclaim: “It is no overstatement to say 
that his art and learning have risen 
admirably to the challenge of ... the 


—London Times Literary Supplement 


mightiest drama in the literature of 
the Western World. All... will welcome 
the present volume and eagerly await 
succeeding volumes in the series.” 

SINCE 1953 NINE of the ‘eagerly 
awaited volumes’ have appeared. The 
glowing welcome continues. Now the 
entire series will be issued in a four- 
volume boxed set of lasting, tasteful 
design, at a special pre-publication 
price of only $16.95. After publication, 
$20.00. 

ALREADY FIRMLY ESTABLISHED as 
the translations with teachers and 
specialists, this magnificent four-vol- 
ume collection will be in demand for 
years to come. We urge you to take 
advantage of the special pre-publica- 
tion offer. The publisher will accept 
orders now. 


PUBLICATION DATE: OCTOBER 26 
Handsome imprinted PRE-PUB circulars (9” x 12”, four pages, two colors) are 
available for bookstore and special merchandising promotions, as well as striking 
posters for window displays. There will be nation-wide major advertising and 


promotion 
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Some comments on The Complete Greek Tragedies published by 
The University of Chicago Press: 


“..,done with both enthusiasm and 
scholarship ... neither uncritical nor 
fortified by ignorance of other drama- 
tic forms nor indifferent to the de- 
mands of exact scholarship.” 

—-MOSES HADAS, Classical Weekly 


“  . deserves the thanks of all of us 
who are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the humanities in a crazy civili- 
zation.” ——DUDLEY FITTS, 

N.Y. Times Book Review 


UNIVERSITY OF 


“Eminently praiseworthy project.” 
— Virginia Quarterly Review 


“..a ‘new school’ of American trans- 
lators has come of age...” 

—WILLIAM R. REARDON, 

Educational Theatre Journal 


“The new, attractively produced series 
of The Complete Greek Tragedies ... 
is something of an event.” 

—- London Times Literary Supplement 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1959 ( ‘ollier’ Ss Enc ve lopedia offe Th 
progressive 


The new 
a New ae in planned, 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

Phis new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation youcan possibly get inan encyclopedia. 


A total of 1,7 


19 articles have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- 


Rockets again have been completely up dated 
and expanded. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general science, 
chemistry. physies, biology. 
allied subjects, Collier's Eneyelopedia can 
augment eve ry school program in ac cordance 
with the provisions of Title II] of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 

\o wonde r Collier's kine yclopedia is recom- 
mended by Educational and Library 
{gency that evaluates encyclopedias. 


mathematics and 


every 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets, 


Vew York 19, N.Y. 


See you at ALA Conference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Booth 316—June 21-27. 


lites, Space Travel, Guided Missiles and 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 
738 Tell Them You Saw Their 


Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


In Texas 


The world of books is various. The articles in this 


special section are about books, libraries and library 


work in other countries, scholars working in libraries, 
the public library’s public, and the librarian’s respon- 


sibility 


for introducing the college student to the 


treasures in his own library. 


Return to the heartland 


| MEAN this title, Return to the Heartland, in 
two ways. of course—a return to Texas and a 
return to books. And although I shall speak, 
as I always do, from personal experience, | 
hope that I will speak both for and to you, 
Texans and librarians. 

My credentials to talk about Texas are not 
impressive. Let me present them in one sen- 
tence: In the course of my only visits, all of 
them since 1953, I have been in Texas one 
week in all. 

You are not impressed. A nervy Californian, 
you say. | remind myself of D. H. Lawrence, at 
least in his method. He would arrive for the 
first time in a city, taxi from the station to his 
hotel, go to his room, pull down the shades, and 
write an account of the city, full of precise ob- 
servations and illuminating impressions. 

Living a long time in a place, or having 


been born there, does not necessarily give one 
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either knowledge or insight. There is no auto- 
matic connection between birthplace and liter- 
ature. 
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J. Frank Dobie, “the finest Texan of them all.” 
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If I may once more breach decorum by re- 
ferring to California, I would observe thai 
two of the best books about that third largest 
state were written by transients—T7wo Years 
Before the Mast by a damyankee and The 
Silverado Squatters by a Scot. 


A STRANGER’S VISION 


What a visitor brings to a region, if he has 
them to bring. are freshness of response and 
clarity of vision. His reactions are not con- 
ditioned by familiarity, his insight not colored 
by prejudice. What a visitor takes away de- 
pends upon his absorptive capacity. Granite 
gathers no water. Sand soaks it up. If one 
comes with the thick skin of convention and 
preconception, he leaves as he entered. If, 
however, he has a tough and thin skin, and 
sensitive antennae, he can go, for example, to 
\ustralia for two months, and write a classic 
novel about the country, as D. H. Lawrence 
did in Kangaroo. 

The advantage a reader of books has over 
a nonreader is that he comes to a country al- 
ready saturated with a sense of the place. Thus 
when I came to Austin on my first trip to 
Texas. and for the sole reason of meeting the 


Lawrence Clark Powell 
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finest Texan of them all, I was already pre- 
pared by Dobie’s Guide to Life and Literature 
of the Southwest, a book I have likened to a 
burning glass. | had read this best of all 
regional bibliographies and many of the books 
it recommends, and I had also read Webb’s 
The Great Plains. My Texas background ex- 
tended in time to the year 1529, when Cabeza 
de Vaca made his way through the heartland 
from the Gulf, west on his 
odyssey. 

When I first came to Houston four years 
ago, I felt at home. The city is so much like 
Los Angeles in its expansive nature and 
enormous self confidence. I spent a memor- 
able morning in the public library. Harriet 
Reynolds’ pride was equally divided between 
her books and her staff. I judge a head librar- 
ian by what he has to say about our chief 
reason for being—I mean books—and by how 
he shares a visitor with the staff; and there I 
found myself, at the gray hour of nine. talk- 
ing to a staff meeting in the Houston Public 
Library. each member of which seemed to 
share his chief’s pride in being a librarian. 

Later in the day, at Rice Institute, Hardin 
Craig showed me a roomful of students read- 
ing books with such preoccupation that they 
didn’t see us as we passed among them: and 


and wandered 


I remember the sense of satisfaction that ema- 
nated from Craig as we witnessed a hundred 
examples of that second greatest of earthly 
unions, that of a man with a book. 


IN THE AIR OR ON THE GROUND—ONE WORLD 


My greatest experience of all, however. was 
crossing Texas by air from Houston to Fl 
Paso. What took Cabeza de Vaca four years 
now takes a few hours. Few states are so dif- 
ferent 
example between Houston and El Paso. be- 
tween Amarillo and Brownsville, the Big Bend 
and the Big Thicket, climate and landscape and 
tempo are all different. For a bookman, how- 
ever, there is no difference. It is one world. 
Meade, McKim, and White may design the 
library in Houston and Tom Lea decorate the 
one in El Paso, and yet within those two ut- 
terly different physical structures there is the 
unity of mind and heart, nourished by one 
substance—books. 

My aerial journey, four years ago, was 


in their extremities as Texas. as for 
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exalted by three Texas books I read as I flew 
west; and this, | say to you, is the only way 
to live. with life and books so fused that no 
distinction can be made between them. And 
above all other people, we librarians should 
lead in this way of life, should set an example 
to our patrons, should live to read, read to 
live. He who lives and reads not, he who reads 
and lives not, is only half alive. 

At the Houston airport I bought a paper- 
back edition of The Wonderful Country. | had 
already read it, of course, and several times, 
but I wanted it with me again to savor; | 
wanted to sober up on its lean and muscular 
prose after two days of fat living in Houston. 

Between Houston and San Antonio I saw 
nothing. I was reading the book in hand—a 
novel about the lands below the Pass, where 
Texas-Chihuahua, New Mexico-Sonora merge 

a book written incidentally by a native son 
of El Paso. “I was born there.” 
wrote, “[ still live there. I like it.” 


Tom Lea 


THE WRITER’S ROOT SYSTEM 

I have said that there is no automatic con- 
nection between native son-ism and literature. 
\ writer’s root system is what matters, be it 
deep as the redwood’s. wide as the mesquite’s, 
just as long as it draws up the particular 
nourishment of that native soil. The appear- 
ance of a masterpiece cannot be predicted by 
literary diviners, no matter how perceptive 
their rods. Who could have predicted El Paso 
as the home of Texas’ best novelist? Or that 


Tom Lea in the El Paso Public Library. 


he would be a painter to begin with, not a 
writer at all. The obvious natural abundance 
is Houston’s—more rainfall, more greenness. 
the sea and its fruitfulness, oil; and yet in 
the stuff that feeds the spirit, in the historical 
drama of its site, commanding the Pass of the 
North, El Paso has its own richness shared 
by few other American cities. 

In The Wonderful Country Tom Lea wrote 
a Western about his homeland which will out- 
last a thousand other Westerns. Why? Because 
he knew more, felt deeper, wrote better; he 
had the God-given gifts to see, to sense, and 
to say; and every page and sentence of his 
novel is sharp with perception and molten 
with feeling. There is the test which all writers 
take and few pass: to write prose which in- 
candesces yet does not melt. 

Lives there a Texan who has not read The 
Wonderful Country? Yes. Thousands of them 
who, if they read at all, do as some of our 
high public officials do—take books, any 
book, as sedatives. Be there a Texan librarian 
who has not read this wonderful book, let him 
be sentenced to spend the rest of his life filing. 

So there we were descending to San An- 
tonio, and my reading was interrupted by 
having to fasten my seat belt. Twenty minutes 
on the ground, and I wandered around the 
airport lobby, seeing nothing, my mind on the 
oranges of Bavinuchi, the falling eagle at the 
Pass. the death of Major Colton, and of the 
black stallion Lagrimas, noblest steed since 
Pegasus. Bemused, I was. In San Antonio for 
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the first time, and | didn’t remember the 
Alamo. 


DOBIE AGAIN 


And yet I wasn’t entirely witless. Before en- 
planing, I bought another paperback. It was 
a Dobie | had somehow never read—his first 
hook. A Vaquero of the Brush Country; and 
flying on to El Paso, | began to read it; and 
came to that rhapsody to the mesquite, the 
chapter on the Brush Country of Texas’ heart- 
land, over which we were flying at that mo- 
ment, much of it cleared and under cultiva- 
tion, yet preserved forever virgin in the pages 
of this book. 

Dobie’s prose poetry got me so excited, | 
had to get up and walk the length of the 
plane. | know my seat neighbors thought I 
was crazy, because when reading arouses me 
[ begin saying the words out loud and moving 
with the rhythm of the prose. Kinetic empathy, 
it’s called. This chapter of Dobie’s is like 
music, like a symphony. 

It was almost incredible. the changes of land- 
scape color | 
Houston, and now the country was thinning 


and had seen since leaving 
out to rangeland and badland. Crossing a 
river I could not name, I asked the stewardess 
what it was and got the usual reply, “Sorry, 
I never look out.” She did query the captain 
by intercom and thereby loosed a lecture on 
landscape and history by a talkative pilot I'd 
flown with before on Southwestern schedules. 
\ great reader, that man; a flight with him 
was like a seminar with Webb. I guess he’d 
been dozing while the copilot flew the plane. 
and the stewardess’s question undammed a 
flow of information worth an extra fare. 
The river? The Pecos, of course, running 
high and dry. And then and there I experi- 
enced one of those perfect conjunctions of the 
time, the place. and the book, for with one 
eye I read the final chapter in Dobie’s Vaquero 
and with the other, I 
looked down on the country itself west of 


called “Trans-Pecos,” 


Pecos, far below the sweetwater country of the 
Sangre de Cristos, up where the river rises. 
And then we were bumping down through 
thermals to El Paso, coming in by the Gua- 
dalupes, the captain still lecturing like mad, 
flying so close to El Capitan (“highest point 
in Texas, elevation 8,751 feet”) as to scrape 
paint off the wing. It reminded me of the time 
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up in Montana when I had flown from Butte 
to Bozeman through Pipestone Pass in a char- 
tered plane (ah, the lengths a man will go to 
make a speech! )—just the pilot and I in the 
little plane. He too was history-minded, and 
when I expressed interest in the Lewis and 
Clark Cave in the wall of the Pass, he oblig- 
ingly all but flew the plane in and out of the 
Cave! 

Somehow that talkative pilot got us down, 
and there was Helen Farrington to meet me. 
Carl Hertzog joined us at the El Paso Public 
Library, and the three of us had lunch to- 
gether. Not only does El Paso claim Texas’ 
best novelist, but the state’s leading printer 
also lives there; and when they join genius, 
as they have in many a beautiful book, then 
masterpieces result. All we lacked was Tom 
Lea himself. He was in Malibu, making a 
picture. 

(I speak of El Paso as Texas. Is it not 
equally New Mexico? Perhaps it should be 
made the free city of the Southwest. ) 

I put the public library there to the supreme 
test. and it passed one hundred per cent. It 
had the book I wanted, and it let me take it 
out, and back to California with me, in spite 
of the fact that I had no library card and left 
no deposit. It was a novel I had heard about 
the day before in the course of a panel dis- 
cussion at the University of Houston. We were 
talking about native literature, and I spoke 
of Frank Dobie and Tom Lea as being among 
the best portrayers of the Texan landscape. 


A MODEST AUTHOR 

“True,” said a fellow panel member, Pro- 
fessor George Williams of Rice Institute. “But 
what about the Gulf Coast? Two thousand 
miles of it.” 

“Who has written 
demanded. 

“It may not be ‘literature,’ ” Williams re- 
plied with charming modesty, “but / have 
novel the Gulf Coast of 


literature about it?” | 


written a about 
Texas.” 

And that was the book I settled down to 
read as we flew through the Pass and on 
over New Mexico, past the cement plant, the 
Christ statue on the mountain, and the River. 
the Great River of the North, which I once 
ascended to its headwaters in the snowy San 
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Juans. The novel was The Blind Bull, pub- 
lished in 1952. 

I had reversed my field. In the morning, in 
eastern Texas, I had read a novel about the 
wonderful country of the west; and now in 
the afternoon, far out west, flying over the 
Chiricahuas (“Cochise’s stronghold just be- 
neath the right side of the plane. Contrary to 
popular belief, Geronimo was not the greatest 
Apache of them all. It was Cochise.”—‘“ Ask 
the captain, what about Mangas Coloradas?” 
I said to the stewardess—and she just looked 
at me.). 

There, over the heart of the Apacheria, I 
was enthralled by a novel about the swarming 
life of the bayous, written in language equally 
exuberant. Not a good novel, perhaps because 
it tries to hold too much in too loose a form, 
but a good book. Reading it I lived the life of 
the fisherfolk of the Gulf Coast, a Texas as 
far from the Trans Pecos as the earth from the 
moon. 

In Houston I heard a Texan (a man, of 
course) criticize The Blind Bull for placing 
too much emphasis on sex—which was of 
course one of the reasons why I wanted to 
read it. Sex is tricky to write about. The most 
exciting treatments of it in literature are the 
least literal, like a glimpse through a cur- 
tained window of a train in the night. There 
are examples of both approaches to sex in 
Williams’ novel but the overriding sense I 
got from it was of a Texas new to me, of the 
bayous, of hurricanes, and the harvest of the 
fisher boats. 


NO SERMONS TODAY 

Well. I guess I am mellowing. Nearing the 
end of a talk to librarians, I have not ser- 
monized or scolded very much. You already 
know what I believe. and like best. and do. 
Let me say it again. I believe that books are 
the heartland of librarianship. I like people 
more than I do books. And best of all, I like 
to talk to people about books. And Texas? I 
like Texas—the Texas I see with a 
deeper than my own, with the vision of Texan 
writers who love a land that will outlast all the 
cities man builds here. 

In your pride at being Texans, however, 
don’t forget this fact: to achieve greatness, 
which is to say universality, a writer must 


vision 


transcend local, regional, and national bound- 
aries, must reach the realm of the spirit of 
humanity. Dobie and Lea are great writers be- 
cause they go beyond the borders of their na- 
tive state. Texas is their launching-pad. Their 
books are written in Texas, by Texans, for 
humanity. Merely to be Texans, Californians, 
or Alaskans is only to begin to live. What we 
believe and do as individual librarians is the 
only thing that matters. Dedicated action, 
based on intense belief, is what will make 
librarianship a profession—and only that. To 
seek to become professional by degrees is to 
take the wrong turn. 

Oil will trickle out. Drought could reduce 


population. Books are more lasting and 
in books will live the life that passes, as 


the mustangs will live forever in the pages 
of The Mustangs—tmy favorite of all Dobie’s 
books. eee 





RARE BOOKS AND BOOKMEN IN LONG BEACH 
Bertrand Smith, internationally known bookman 
and owner of Acres of Books, a bookshop in 
Long Beach, California, has established an en- 
dowment of $20,000 to finance an annual lecture 
by a leading bookman and provide for the pur- 
chase of rare books by the Long Beach Public 
Library. 

The first lecture was delivered April 10 at the 
Los Altos Branch of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary by Lawrence Clark Powell. The lecturer 
concluded: “Those of who lack time and 
purse for personal book-hunting have your pub- 
lic library as a kind of non-denominational tem- 
ple which you can enter day and night. The kind 


you 


of enrichment it is experiencing from donations 
such as Bertrand Smith’s is a cultural infusion 
into the veins of all of you. This is good health 
for the mind and the emotions. And thus I end 
on a note of gratitude to your city librarian and 
your city bookseller, joined in a bookish alliance 
whose results will be more lasting and precious 
than oil.” 

Edwin Castagna, librarian at Long Beach, re- 
ported one of the events of the program in the 
library newsletter: “A highlight of the evening 
was a telephone call from Mr. Smith in Edin- 
burgh. When it o'clock at Los Altos 
Branch it was 4 A.M. in Scotland and Mr. Smith 
with a strong and cheerful voice greeted the au- 
dience. spoke to his son, Philip. and to Dr. 
Powell whom he _ instructed, hell. 
Larry,’ which instruction the speaker carried 
out.” 
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Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
Roland Michener 
Roy P. Basler 


Canadian Library Week launched 


(N EXCHANGE OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS between 
Canada and the United States launched Canadian 
Library Week, celebrated for the first time this 
year simultaneously with National Library Week 
in the United States. 

In the reading room of the Parliamentary Li- 
brary in Ottawa, Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker (left, above) accepted from Roy P. 
Basler, director of the Reference Department of 
the Library of Congress (right. above), micro- 
film of a significant body of Lincoln material, 
much of which has a special Canadian interest. 
Speaker of the House of Commons Roland Mich- 
ener (center, above) presided at the ceremony. 
As reported in the Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin, the Prime Minister, “In 


and extemporaneous speech of acceptance, re- 


a moving 


ferred to ‘the element of trust between nations’ 
that is the foundation for good international re- 
lations and that characterizes the relationship 
and the United States, then 


between Canada 


Benjamin E. Powell 

Roy P. Basler 
William Kaye Lamb 
Robert H. Blackburn 





spoke of Lincoln as the symbol of the sincerity 
and trust that statesmanship must have in the 
modern world.” The Prime Minister then pre- 
sented to Mr. Basler for the collections of the 
Library of Congress a microfilm of the Baring 
Papers in the Public Archives of Canada. Baring 
Brothers is a mercantile banking house, estab- 
lished in London in 1763, which financed many 
important undertakings in Canada and the United 
States, especially during the period 1818-1872. 
Benjamin E. Powell, librarian of Duke Univer- 
sity and president-elect of ALA, and John S. 
Robling, director of National Library Week, were 
also present from the United States for the pres- 
entation ceremony and the associated events on 
April 8. The second photograph below shows Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Basler in conversation with Wil- 
liam Kaye Lamb, dominion and li- 
brarian, and Robert H. Blackburn, librarian of 
the University of Toronto and president of the 
ecco 


archivist 


Canadian Library Association. 











THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In the Soviet Union 





An American observer looks at the place of libraries in Soviet government and society 


Soviet libraries today 


e Mr. Whitby, a senior subject cataloger in the Library of 


Congress, spent a month in the Soviet Union in 1957 visiting 


over thirty libraries as a fellow of the Graduate School of 


by Thomas J. Whitby 


Library Service of Rutgers University. Mr. Whitby believes 


that “the methods of librarianship in both countries allow 


much to be exchanged. Soviet librarians are people devoted 


to their tasks and interested in how we perform ours.” 


Visitors to the Soviet Union in recent years 
have been deeply impressed by the avid inter- 
est of the Soviet citizen in the world of books. 
Whether they stem from direct contact with 
people reading in the park. from tours through 
the reading rooms of 
libraries, or from 
visits to bookstores. 
the impressions in- 
variably have been 
the same: the aver- 
age Soviet citizen to- 
day is reading on a 
scale barely conceiv- 
able a few decades 
ago. And the largest 
portion of this read. 





ing is found in 
books which the Soviet government is now pub- 
lishing at the rate of over fifty thousand titles 
a year. 

The traveler to Russia who places visits to 
libraries high on his agenda will not be dis- 
appointed by his choice. He senses that there is 
something strange and awesome about what is 
going on in them. He becomes aware of a pur- 
posiveness in everything he sees: the book ex- 
hibits, the portraits on the wall, the busts and 
banners strategically placed, and the way the 
catalogs are organized. William Benton has de- 
scribed the science reading room of the Salty- 





kov-Shchedrin State Public Library in Lenin- 
grad as follows: “It was as still as a Con- 
necticut pond at early dawn, but as crowded 
as a busy department store.”' What Mr. Ben- 
ton observed in Leningrad is true of Soviet li- 
braries generally. 

The visitor, if he has any intellectual curi- 
osity, is bound to ask himself, “What is behind 
all this?” 

For an answer it would be well for him to 
direct his attention first to a consideration of 
the overall structure of the Soviet library sys- 
tem. In general. the system is a composite of a 
number of extensive library networks, hier- 
archical in organization, each directed by a 
central ministry or the equivalent. The prin- 
cipal groups of libraries are: the network of 
public, or mass, libraries, directed ultimately 
by the Ministry of Culture of the USSR; the 
network of school libraries; the network of the 
Ministry of Higher Education; and the Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ network of research libraries. 

The network of public libraries may best be 
shown by the accompanying table of data for 
the year 1956. 

While the table shows that the majority of 
public libraries fall under the Ministry of Cul- 
ture, it also shows three large groups of li- 
braries that are controlled differently. The col- 


'“Too Busy To Think?” ALA Bulletin, June 1958, 
p. 442. 
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The Lenin State Library of the USSR, Moscow. 
lective farm libraries, the trade-union libraries, 
and the libraries affiliated with miscellaneous 
governmental agencies and organizations are 
not special libraries, reflecting the activities 
of their parent bodies, but rather are small- 
sized public libraries serving special commu- 
nities. Many of these libraries possess less than 
a thousand volumes. Small as they are, how- 
ever, their existence as public libraries is indic- 
ative of the government’s desire to take the 
world of books to the reader wherever he may 
be—on the farm, in the factory, at his club, or 
on vacation at a sanatorium. 

Let us look briefly at two libraries situated 
at different levels on the hierarchical ladder of 
the library system. First, starting at the top. 
we have the national library in Moscow, the 


rHE USSR 


Number 


Pusiic LIBRARIES OF 
Libraries of the Ministry of Culture: 
Republic, territorial. and regional .... 
Urban 
District 
Rural .. 
Children’s 
Club .. 
Collective farm libraries 


150 
2,799 
4,539 
47,974 
5,103 


21.801 
7,974 
147,412 


Trade-union libraries 

Libraries of other agencies 
Toral 

statisticheskoye 


SSSR; statis- 
statisticheskoye 


*Sovet Ministrov, TSentral’noye 
upravleniye, Kul’turnoye stroitel’stvo 
ticheskiy sbornik (Moscow: Gos. 


izd-vo, 1956), p. 262-63. 
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Lenin State Library of the USSR, one of the 
large libraries in the world. In 1957 it pos- 
sessed about nine million books in an overall 
collection of some twenty million items. This 


library exerts a tremendous influence over the 
activities of all libraries throughout the coun- 
try, especially the public libraries, which de- 
pend on it for guidance in technical library 


matters, such as cataloging and classification, 
buildings and equipment, the compilation of 
bibliographies, and propaganda. 

Especially noteworthy about the Lenin State 
Library are the numerous sizable reading 
rooms and the extensive array of public cata- 
logs, and the separate eighteen-story stack. 

Occupying a lower position on the ladder is 
the district public library, of which there is 
one in almost every urban and rural district 
throughout the country.® This is the branch 
public library as we know it in the United 
States. Of course there are major differences. 
These libraries are planned not so much on 
the basis of the expressed needs of the people 
as in accordance with political administrative 
districting. What is true of one district library 
is generally true of the next. This uniformity, 
in terms of, say, organization, staff, services. 
and collections. is more complete in Soviet 
libraries than in American ones. 

\ typical library of this type is the A. A. 


*A district (rayon) is roughly equivalent to a 
county in United States rural areas and to a ward 
in one of our cities, 
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Blok District Library in Leningrad, conveni- 
ently situated on main street, or Nevskiy 
Prospekt. It is located in what was once a 
nobleman’s palace, a domed structure with a 
facade of Corinthian columns and an elaborate 
pediment. The building is not unlike many 
others in Leningrad; not having been origi- 
nally designed to house a collection of books, 
its interior has some marked shortcomings 
when used for this purpose. The stacks, for ex- 
ample, are arranged like the spokes of a wheel 
under the dome. Actually, many libraries oc- 
cupy buildings of this type. The explanation 
may be found in the building shortage of the 
past forty years, which forced numerous insti- 
tutions, including libraries, into unsuitable 
quarters. 

The A. A. Blok District Library contains 
about sixty thousand volumes, carefully se- 
lected over the years primarily on the basis 
of an extensive list of “best books” for district 
libraries. Although the collection is general, 
the foreign visitor will be surprised at the large 
holdings of foreign classical literature in Rus- 
sian translation. Shakespeare, Dickens, Balzac. 
Hugo, Verne. London, Dreiser, Twain, and 
many others are represented, some in complete 
editions. Modern American authors whose 
works are commonly seen include Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, Howard Fast, 


and Mitchell Wilson. Obviously social criticism 
is a strong element in practically all the trans- 
lated works of these American writers. 


While organization accounts for the exten- 
siveness of the Soviet public library network, 
the pervasive influence of the Lenin State Li- 
brary, and the standardization found in li- 
braries, the real soul of the system lies in the 
purposes of this elaborate structure. To the 
careful observer the goals of the library will 
appear, in the main, to be in its functions as 
an educational institution and as a channel of 
communication. 

In its role as an educational force, the li- 
brary attempts to guide the thinking of its 
users along Communist lines, i.e., it directs the 
reader's interest toward Marxist-Leninist 


‘Entitled Tipovoy katalog rayonnoy biblioteki 
(Standard Catalog of the District Library) this im- 
portant selection tool has been published by the 
Lenin State Library in several editions since 1948. 


{t the right, the eighteen-story 
Lenin State Library. 
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The Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, Leningrad. 


thought in all fields of endeavor. Furthermore, 
by means of recommended bibliographies, topi- 
cal card files prominently displayed, the or- 
ganization of the classified catalog, and in 
other ways it steers the reader toward works 
on general problems which are of great im- 


portance to the government, such as atomic 
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1. Blok District Library, Leningrad. 
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energy, automation, space travel, and indus- 
trial efficiency. On the one hand, it helps make 
him a loyal citizen; on the other, a useful one. 

The library user, too, may pursue on his 
own a program of self-education in the world 
of books. because of the definite 
policy in force throughout the Soviet Union of 
keeping out of the library much literature, 
both Russian and foreign, which the authori- 
ties think not in the best interests of the state, 
there are serious limitations on the ways in 


How ever, 


which he can develop and pursue his interests. 
In its second main role, the library, acting 
as an agent of communication, publicizes spe- 
cific messages for the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party. The leaders of the state 
may wish to increase agricultural production 
on specific fronts, as was the case in 1957 when 
“catch 
up in the next few years to the United States in 
per capita production of meat, milk, and but- 
ter.” Libraries responded by producing plac- 


the order went out across the nation to 


ards for dissemination to strategic locations in 
the community, issuing short bibliographies 
for local consumption, and conducting lectures 
and holding book reviews on appropriate top- 
ics. All these measures occurred simultaneous- 
ly in the public libraries throughout the land, 
thereby directly involving the population in 
a matter that was receiving close attention 
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from the government. 

These library promotion programs are going 
on all the time. The striking example given 
here is just one in which the Soviet library 
pointed up the economic competition existing 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. One particular campaign that is likely 
to startle the newly arrived foreign visitor is 
directed at fostering antireligious thought in 
general and at promoting the reading of athe- 
istic literature in particular. It has been in full 
swing for forty years. 

The librarian in this dynamic setup is an 
intermediary between the state and the people. 
responding in specific ways to the directives of 
the leaders of the state and elaborating in full 
the program that the citizenry is urged to fol- 
low. For this dual role he has been carefully 
groomed by the library schools. 

As the visitor to the Soviet Union becomes 
familiar with the patterns of library organiza- 
tion and activities he will, I believe. come to 
look upon the Soviet library today as a mirror 
in which is reflected an image of Soviet so- 


ciety. ece 


LIBRARY EDUCATION IN LENINGRAD 

The Leningrad State Library Institute, one of 
three library schools of university rank in the 
USSR, is described in an article in Unesco Bul- 
letin for Libraries (April 1959) on the occasion 
of its fortieth anniversary. So many librarians 
are concerned about library education, so many 
are curious about Russian library methods that 
the article will be widely read. The 
similarity in curriculum and teaching methods 
between Russian and United States library edv- 
cation that it reveals is striking. The contrast 
is in the size of the Russian and its 
rapid and continuing growth: 

“During the decade 1948-58, the number of 
students attending day courses almost doubled, 


surely 


school 


while the figure for evening and correspondence 
courses quadrupled. For the school year 1958-59, 
a total of 3,564 students will be taking courses 
at the institute: 1,070 at the two faculties in the 
(including 900 in the Faculty of 
) and 2,209 in the correspond- 


day section 
Librarianship . . . 
ence section. The three sections, taken together, 
produced about 600 trained librarians in 1958 


= 
alone. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In Taiwan 


Library mission in Taiwan 


by All overseas library assignments are different, but a 


William A. FitzGerald 


librarian going abroad may expect to face problems 
and receive rewards similar to those described by Dr. 


FitzGerald in this article. 


Ove of the objectives of the Chinese Com- 
munjsts in recent years has been to attract 
Chinese young people from Southeast Asia to 
Mainland China for their education, especially 
at the upper school 
levels. Because of the scarcity of good Chinese 


university and middle 
schools and the absence of conveniently located 
universities. outstanding students from the 
mil- 
overseas Chi- 
nese in Southeast 
Asian countries have 
looked abroad, espe- 
cially to the home- 


more than ten 
lion 


land of their ances- 
tors, for their higher 
education. In 195] 
the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of the Re- 
public of China 
started, likewise, to 
recruit students in Southeast Asia, with the re- 





sult that in recent years more college students 
are believed to have been attracted to Taiwan 
than to Mainland China. Overseas Chinese stu- 
dents at university and upper middle schools 
in Taiwan, now approaching eight thousand in 
number, come from Hong Kong, Macao, and 





e Dr. FitzGerald is director of the Peabody Li- 
Se hool. 
leave of absence from his duties during his two 


brary Nashville, Tennessee. He was on 


years in Taiwan. 
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from such critical Southeastern Asian countries 
as Viet-Nam, Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore. 
Malaya, North Borneo, and other nearby Asian 
states. 

The United States Embassy, the United 
States Information Service, and the Asia Foun- 
dation all have shown interest in and partici- 
pated in the program for overseas Chinese 
students, and in 1954 the International Coop- 
eration Administration Mutual Security Mis- 
sion to China made its first appropriation 
for Overseas Chinese Education. Since that 
time increased amounts have been awarded 
to the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission 
to aid in recruitment and to the Chinese Min- 
istry of Education to assist in providing ma- 
terials and suitable physical facilities for 
overseas students. 

Thus, after a survey indicated that a special- 
ist in library facilities and services was con- 
sidered an essential part of this project, | was 
invited to accept a two-year appointment as li- 
brary consultant in the ICA Overseas Chinese 
Education Section with headquarters in Taipei, 
Taiwan. 


COMPLEX WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 

Upon arrival in Taiwan I found that my spe- 
cial educational relationships were with sixteen 
universities and sixteen middle schools in each 
of which overseas Chinese students were en- 
rolled. Accordingly, since Taiwan is both a 
Chinese province and the seat of the National- 
ist government, professional associations were 
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closely tied to the Chinese Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Taiwan Provincial Department of 
Education, and to the many educational insti- 
tutions sponsored by or directly responsible to 
either of these agencies. Since the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission recruited and as- 
sisted in the guidance of the students, I worked 
closely with this agency. In addition, since 
U.S.L.S. and Asia Foundation worked on as- 
sociated problems, a close working relation 
developed with these two outstanding agencies. 

Although I was engaged in a general way 
with all aspects of Overseas Chinese Educa- 
tion, special interests developed along five 
lines: 

1. Advice in the planning and construction 
of new or reconstruction of old library build- 
ings for universities and secondary schools. 

2. Advice in the selection of Western books. 
especially in building up library collections in 
all academic fields. 

3. Assistance in education for librarianship. 

1. Advice in the selection of Western text- 
books for translation into Chinese. 

5. Close affinity and working relations with 
the officers and members of the Library As- 
sociation of China. 


LA 


Dr. Chiang, Fu-tsung, director of the National Central Library, Taiwan; Mr. Yu, Yoh-jen, president 
Control yuan (one of five chief divisions of Chinese government) and an outstanding calligrapher; 


and Dr. FitzGerald. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 

According to the census taken in 1956 
approximately ten million live on 
Taiwan, where the standard of living is the 
highest in the Far East with the exception. 
possibly, of Japan and the Philippines, and 
where the educational facilities are among the 
best in the Far East. In recent scholastic years 


persons 


16 institutions of higher learning enrolled 


about 35.000 students, 275 middle schools 
about 250,000 students, and the 1500 ele- 


mentary schools (grades one to six) about 
1,350,000 pupils. 

The book needs of these various groups in 
Taiwan are met in a variety of ways. Over a 
million volumes are cataloged in the university 
libraries, 700,000 of which are at the National 
Taiwan University. Many of the books are 
in Japanese. Most secondary schools have col- 
lections of 10,000 to 15,000 volumes, often 
housed in individual library buildings. Some 
elementary schools, but not all, have libraries. 
Over 400 public libraries, including the Na- 
tional Central Library, 2 provincial libraries. 
100 small 
reading rooms serve the general public with 
book collections totaling 750,000 volumes. 


and 17 county libraries, and over 
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Traveling library services to convey books to 
small towns or villages exist; and to combat 
the vestiges of illiteracy (about 10 per cent. 
mostly of the older population) many public 
libraries have organized night classes in the 
Chinese language. Many special libraries exist 
in governmental, industrial, and _ scientific 
organizations, also. 

Despite a population of ten million and a 
country abounding in university, school, and 
public libraries there is a dearth of profession- 
ally educated librarians to administer these li- 
braries along modern lines. Fortunately, many 
library workers are members of the Library 
Association of China, although in its member- 
ship only about 5 per cent have professional 
library training secured in the United States 
or abroad, or at the once famous Boone Li- 
brary School of Mainland China. To remedy 
this lack of trained personnel and to improve 
library standards the Library Association 
sponsored a three-month workshop in 1956 for 
32 library workers, and has formulated lofty 
objectives for the improvement of library serv- 
ices, particularly through its official publica- 
tion, The Bulletin of the Library 
of China. It is also engaged in publishing 


No li- 


brary association of which I have been a part 


{ssociation 


a series of library science textbooks. 


has been more library-minded or more enthusi- 
astic in behalf of library ideals. 


WORKSHOPS 


lor two successive summers. 1957 and 1958. 


library workshops were sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education, administered by the 
Library Association of China. and counseled 


by the library consultant of Overseas Chinese 
Education. These workshops offered in-service 
training to selected library workers who lacked 
professional training, so that they could im- 
prove their present library services through 
better utilization of existing library resources. 
Every effort was made to indoctrinate the in- 
service library workers with the desire and 
ambition to perform their library responsibili- 
ties in accordance with the basic principles of 
professional librarianship. One hundred and 
twenty men and women, representing univer- 
sity libraries (including special divisions such 
as law. medicine, and engineering), normal 
schools, middle schools (including industrial 
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and agricultural vocational schools). public 
libraries, and specialized government libraries 
took part in the nine-week program in each of 
the two summers. 


EXCHANGES OF PERSONNEL 


Since the Overseas Chinese Education pro- 
gram has been developed, not only has assist- 
ance been given to aid the construction and 
extension of library buildings, develop the 
book collections, and extend the opportunity 
for in-service training workshops, but also 
through this program three university librar- 
ians have been sent to the United States to im- 
prove their perspective through study and ob- 
servation: Chien-chang Lan, and Yung-hsiang 
Lai, both of the National Taiwan University, 





Dr. FitzGerald (second from right, above, and 
second from left, below) with associates at the 
{gricultural College. 


Taichung 
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The opening of a library at the Taiwan Vocational School. 


and Cheng-ku Wang, of the Provincial Taiwan 
Normal University. Under other auspices, in 
the last year, other librarians have had the op- 
portunity for observation: such as Sing-wu 
Wang of Provincial Taipei Library, now at the 
Cleveland Public Library, and Mrs. Pearl Wu, 
of the U.S.LS. Library in Taipei, who is at 
present visiting various communities in the 
United States. 

It is not possible to mention each librarian 
who welcomed and encouraged my efforts to 
\ few 


include: Fu-tsung Chiang, director of the Na- 


assist in library service in Taiwan. 
tional Central Library, who brought to safety 
from the Mainland many of the rare and old 
Chinese books; Paul T. H. Chen, director of 
readers National Central Li- 
brary, and his wife, who is an able cataloger; 
Harris B. H. Seng. library director of Tunghai 
University, editor of Journal of Library Sci- 
ence, and son of the former director of the 
Boone Library School; Mrs. Dorothy Tao, li- 
brarian of the best organized special library in 
Taiwan, that of the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction; Messrs. Su, Lai, and Lan of 
the National Taiwan University; Mr. Wang of 
the Provincial Normal University; Mr. Wang 
of the Provincial Taipei Library; all members 
of the Library Association of China; Marian 


service at the 


Orgain, who reorganized the Modern Lan- 
guage Library at National Taiwan University; 
Emma Skinner, director of U.S.1.S, Library; 
and old friends who came to visit Taiwan 

Luther Evans, Jack Dalton, Dorothy Deinin- 
ger—likewise spurred us on. Joshua Ma, edu- 
cational specialist of ICA, was a constant help, 
especially in the many field trips throughout 


the island of Taiwan. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE FUTURE 

Taiwan, from a library point of view, is one 
of the leaders in the Orient, and, as time pro- 
gresses and as it continues to improve its col- 
lections and its library education, its influence 
should spread the objectives of good library 
service throughout Asia. Moreover, in Taiwan, 
the Overseas Chinese Education program has 
more than justified its existence in that it 
has attracted to the free world (and thus de- 
nied to Red China) many of the potential 
Southeast Asia, had 
access, in an atmosphere of freedom, to the 
best of the literature. These same 
young people, when they return to their home- 
lands, should take with them the fruits of this 
freedom to read. It has been a pleasure to have 


leaders for who have 


world’s 


had some small personal association with this 


outstanding program. eco 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


In the Research Library 





The scholar in the library 


by Maurice F. Tauber 


In THE development of data for his book. 
Seedtime of the Republic (Harcourt, Brace, 
1953). Professor Clinton L. Rossiter, winner 
of the Bancroft 1953. used 
libraries their We 
America become very proud of the collections 


award in many 


and resources, have in 
in libraries which have been able to yield the 
information needed by Professor Rossiter and 
other scholars in various fields of learning. In 
fact, the academic and other research libraries 
taken for 
their potentialities in providing essential ma- 


have been granted insofar as 
terials are concerned. Important though inter- 
library loans and photographic reproductions 
may be in assisting scholars, travel—by train, 
bus, car, and even by ship and plane to for- 
eign libraries—to the original sources has 
been a serious part of scholarship, It may 
therefore be interesting to review briefly sev- 
eral examples of scholarly explorations to 
show patterns which investigators use in gain- 
ing essential information from collections of 
materials wherever located. 

Professor Rossiter, in his writing of the 
origin of the American tradition of political 
liberty, spent much of his time in the library 
of Cornell University, where he is a member 
of the faculty. But he soon realized that, with 
all Cornell’s richness in the holdings bearing 
on his project, he would have to go beyond 
the resources of Ithaca. He therefore set up 
a tour of libraries on the Eastern Seaboard. 
The Houghton Library of Harvard University, 
one of the finest libraries of its kind in the 


——————— 


@ Dr. Tauber is Melvil Dewey Professor of Li- 
brary Service in the Columbia University School 
of Library Service. He 


College and Research Libraries since 1948 and 


has been editor of 
is author or co-author of a number of standard 
works on librarianship, including The University 
Library 


and Technical Services in Libraries. 
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country, furnished him with materials which 
he could not find elsewhere. The resources of 
the Widener Library at Harvard, as weil as 
holdings of Boston University. also furnished 
him with relevant materials. He explored the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety and journeyed to Salem to examine the 
materials of the Essex Institute. The holdings 
of the Brown University Library 
other useful items. The Yale University Li- 
brary and the collections of the Connecticut 


revealed 


Historical Society and the Connecticut State 
Library added to his material. In New 
York City, he was abetted by the resources 
of the New York Public Library and the New 
York Society Library, and in Philadelphia by 
the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and the American Philosophical 
Society. Further south he visited the Maryland 
Historical Society and the Maryland State 
Library. He spent periods of time at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and then went to Virginia, 
examining materials at the Colonial Williams- 
burg Library and at the Virginia State Li- 
brary in Richmond. Sources at the rich Char- 
leston Society Library were also examined. 

But Rossiter was not satisfied with the ma- 
terials in the eastern libraries. He learned of 
pertinent manuscripts and other holdings in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Ma- 
rino, California. So out to the West Coast he 
went in his search for additional items. Col- 
lections in the United States do not always 
respect state or regional boundaries, and the 
Huntington Library was able to furnish him 
with basic materials concerning the early days 
of the American Republic. 


A BIOGRAPHER AT WORK 
Of the various types of research, the writ- 
ing of a biography particularly requires the 
exploitation of library resources wherever 
they may be. Marquis James, in his develop- 
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ment of the manuscript for Andrew Jackson: 
The Border Captain (originally published by 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1933), lists manuscript sources 
used as follows: Alabama State Library, Mont- 
gomery, Picket Manuscripts; Boston Public 
Library, Chamberlain Manuscripts; Davidson 
County, Tenn., court, marriage. and land 
records; Harvard University, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. Journal of J. J. Audubon; 
Knox County, Tenn., court Lan- 
caster County, S.C.. land records and wills; 
Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.. 
miscellaneous manuscripts; Library of Con- 
gress, collection of some 40,000 Jackson items, 
of which about 20,000 pertained to the period 
James covered; Louisiana State Museum. New 
Orleans, miscellaneous manuscripts; Mecklen- 


rece yrds, 


burg County, N.C., land wills and records; 
Mercer County, Ky., court and marriage rec- 
New York Public Library, Lewis Manu- 


scripts, a collection of more than 200 items, 


ords: 


but only a few concerned with period of book; 
North Historical Ra- 
leigh. Walter Clark and Swain Manuscripts; 
North Carolina, Office of the Secretary of 
State, colonial land grant records; Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston. Tex., Laffite Manuscript: 
Rowan County, N.C.. court records; South 
Carolina Historical Columbia 
Revolutionary 


Carolina Commission, 


Commission, 
Accounts and the Journal of 
His Majesty’s Council for South Carolina 
and miscellaneous manuscripts (papers noted 
hy James as indispensable for understanding 
of Jackson’s youth) : 
ciety. Nashville, about 600 manuscripts, second 


Tennessee Historical So- 


in importance to Library of Congress hold- 
ings: Tennessee State Library, Nashville, mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts; Tennessee Supreme 
Court records. Nashville; United States Dis- 
trict New Orleans: 
ton County. Tenn., records, Jonesboro; and 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison, 
Draper Manuscripts. 


Court records. Washing- 


In addition to these sources, James indi- 
cated the use of materials in private collec- 
tions in Chattanooga, Chicago, Columbia 
(S.C.), Los Angeles, Memphis, New Orleans, 
New York City. and Tampa. Thus, in his 
for James books, 


pamphlets, manuscripts, correspondence, ar- 


search materials, used 
chives. newspapers, and other sources in col- 
lections in thirteen states and the District of 


Columbia, in public and private libraries, in 


historical libraries, in governmental archives, 
and in the papers of individuals. He went from 
Boston to Florida and from Florida to Cal- 
ifornia in his quest. In a prefatory section of 
personal acknowledgments James describes in 
some detail his visits to the various libraries 
collections. The 
appear in these 
expressions of 


and other agencies holding 
names of many individuals 
acknowledgments, and_ the 
gratitude to the librarians and others who 
helped him throughout the country represent 
the attitude of scholars who know that their 
work could not have been accomplished if 
librarians and other officials, as well as private 
collectors, had not had the foresight to ac- 
quire and preserve the manuscripts of the 
past. Mary U. Rothrock at Lawson-McGhee 
Library; Thomas P. Martin. Martin A. Rob- 
erts, and David C. Mearns of the Library of 
Alexander S. Salley of the South 
Carolina Historical Commission; and others 
are mentioned by James. He also notes his 
eratitude to “my neighbor Mrs. Evelyn H. AI- 
len and her assistants of the Free Library of 
Pleasantville. New York. who by their contacts 
with other institutions have demonstrated how 


Congress; 


greatly a small library can shorten the hours 
of labor involved in an undertaking of this 
nature.” 


THE HUMAN RACE LOOKS BETTER 

For material needed in her Mclver of North 
Carolina (University of North Carolina Press, 
1957), Rose Howell Holder not 
basic sources in the Woman’s College Library 
of the University of North 
Greensboro, but also the State Department of 
Archives. in Raleigh, the National Archives. 
in Waskington, the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
in Baltimore, the New York Public Library, 


and the Ferguson Library. in Stamford, Conn. 


used only 


Carolina. in 


Mrs. Holder in her acknowledgments paid 
tribute to the many librarians who aided her 
in her research: “I have found only courtesy 
and helpfulness in libraries. Indeed I have 
a higher opinion of the whole human race 
than when I began research on this volume 
four years ago.” 

Irving Brant wrote a series of volumes on 
the life of James Madison and other historical 
works, one of which is James Madison, the 
President, 1809-1812 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1956). 
Among his many refers in 


sources, he his 
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Notes to the use of manuscript materials in 
the Library of Congress, the National Ar- 
chives, the Maryland Historical Society, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the New 
York Historical Society, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the University of Virginia Li- 
brary. Photostats of materials in the British 
Foreign Office’s Records Office, in London, 
were used at the Library of Congress. 


PATTERNS OF RESEARCH SHOULD BE STUDIED 


go on at length in the same 
relating specific publications to the 


One could go 
vein, 
sources used in libraries throughout the coun- 
try. But this would be only a fragmentary 
picture. Indeed, the pattern of research in 
connection with specific collections has not 
been studied systematically, and an investiga- 
tion of this kind might provide some insight 
into the direct relationship of scholarship and 
libraries in a much more objective manner 
than we now possess. We know of the richness 
of the college and university libraries in this 
country and abroad, of the valuable holdings 
of historical, public, special, and private li- 
braries. How have these collections been used? 
What has been the impact of microreproduc- 
tion on the use of special collections, which 
formerly could be used only by personal visit 
and examination ? 


PACKRATS OR CHURCH MICE? 

In the volume issued by the Association of 
Research Libraries, Problems and Prospects 
of the Research Library, edited by Edwin E. 
Williams (Scarecrow 1955). consider- 
able attention is given to the collecting propen- 


Press. 


sities of librarians. They have sometimes been 
accused of being “packrats” and of having no 
systematic program in collecting. On the other 
hand, there have been both professors and 
librarians who believe that libraries are not 
supported as well as they should be, and insist 
that libraries should have larger collections 
than they now have and that funds should be 
allotted for their systematic organization and 
analysis. The resources of libraries in books. 
periodicals, manu- 
scripts, and other materials and their rela- 
tionship to literary scholarship has been skill- 


fully described by Richard T. Altick in his 


pamphlets. documents. 
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The Scholar Adventurers (Macmillan, 1950). 
Professor Altick himself has had a long series 
of interesting adventures in different libraries. 

In the development of libraries in the 
United States, the problem of manuscript col- 
lections has been an important one from the 
point of view of acquisitional policy,’ as well as 
storage, care, and organization. There has 
been some discussion of the lack of policy in 
collecting such materials on the part of li- 
brarians. Such evidence as we have indicates 
that scholars need these collections. The re- 
sponsibilities of librarians in respect to them 
probably will grow rather than diminish in 
the future, and careful formulation of policy 
with regard to their collecting will become 
more important year by year. 


A NEW CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


In this connection, note should be made of 
the action of the Council on Library Resources 
in providing a grant of $200,000 to the Li- 
brary of Congress to develop a National Union 
Catalog of Manuscript Collections, which 
should bring together data concerning some 
27.000 known collections in over 75 cooperat- 
ing depositories. The Council anticipates that 
“this catalog will eventually record all collec- 
tions of manuscripts held by libraries and 
archives in the United States.” Such an in- 
strument should be of significant usefulness to 
the Rossiters, Jameses, Brants, and Holders of 
the future. Along with the collections should 
be librarians who know of library resources 
as national and international banks of ma- 
terials for scholars. 

Librarianship crosses boundaries of states 
and countries, and the pursuit of scholarship 
can be aided and abetted by librarians who 
know resources and are willing to make the 
necessary contacts admired by Marquis James. 
Librarians who have not read “Search and 
Research: The Librarian and the Scholar,” by 
James D. Hart, in the September 1958 issue 
of College and Research Libraries might well 
do so with profit, It tells a remarkable story 
of the search for manuscripts and of the bene- 
fits derived from librarians and scholars work- 
that has not been told 

eco 


ing together—a story 


often enough. 
‘Neal Harlow, “Managing Manuscript Collections,” 


Library Trends, TV (1955), 203-12. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
in the Public Library 





What do you mean—“‘public” library? 


by John Walker Powell 


THERE are two schools of thought among 
librarians about 
telling them what to do; the other in asking 


trustees: one believes in 
them what to do. I remember one vigorous 
woman in charge of a library who said, “I 
don’t have time to ask them what to do; it 
takes all my time explaining to them what I 
have already done.” It is because these two 
schools exist that I applaud the report of 
the Action Development Committee of the Asso- 
Library 
Trustees, which says 
that 
should adopt a sym- 
pathetic attitude to- 
ward 


ciation of 


librarians 


trustees and 
that trustees should 
communicate 
frequently 
brarians. 


more 
with li- 


In reality, these 





two apparent schools 
of policy 


nothing more than the natural wariness be- 


represent 


tween professionals who control a process and 
lay people who control the conditions which 
surround that process. If the honest librarian 
asks his board. or the board the librarian, 
“What do you want me to do?” the only hon- 
est answer is another question: “What do we 
want the library to be?” So long as this ques- 
tion is kept in mind there may be differences 
of opinion, but the illusion of conflict will have 
disappeared. Where concern for the goal is 
shared, people who differ about the means to it 
are still partners. 

We get into deeper water when we begin 


e Mr. Powell is a consultant to study-discussion 
development of the Fund for {dult 
Education. This paper was presented in different 


program 


form at a joint session of the Wisconsin Library 


{ssociation and the Wisconsin Library Trustees 
{ssociation at Racine, Wisconsin, September 30, 


1958. 


exploring these two schools of thought as they 
apply to the relations between the library 
and the community. Do the librarian and the 
board tell the community what the library is, 
or ask them what it should be? The “tell 
them” school has an image of the library as a 
quiet, efficient, well-supplied, professionally 
operated storehouse to which people in the 
community are invited. To them the “com- 
munity” is a rather formless mass of people, 
clean or unclean, literate or illiterate, quiet 
or unruly, but above all “users” and “non- 
users.” Those of the “ask them” school tend 
to think of The Community as a dynamic, 
self-governing, unified body of people whose 
purposes require the services of many hand- 
maiden institutions, such as schools, banks, 
ball parks, churches, 
saloons, and jails. 


libraries, hospitals, 

These images of the library and of its pub- 
lic are Halloween masks which have no reality 
behind them. 

In the Library’s Public (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), Bernard Berelson reaches 
several salutary conclusions on this subject. 
using a half dozen or so survey studies, some- 
what varying in respectability. He finds that 
the library’s public is not a cross section of 
any community. A nationwide sampling in 
1948 turned up 37 per cent of its respondents 
who had never used the public library, 44 
per cent who had not used it in the past year. 
If those are separate classes, and if we split 
the 2 per cent who did not answer, this means 
that only 18 per cent even know where the 
public library is. Most of those would prob- 
ably be school children. Berelson concluded 
that half of the public library’s services went 
to the young, and their use of the library 
dropped alarmingly at the end of their school 
years. They would be bright children: he finds 
that only the more intelligent tend to use li- 
braries. 

Of people between 35 and 55 years of age. 
29 out of 100 used the library in 1948. Li- 
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brary users among them came principally 
from the better-educated sections. They would 
be high-school and college graduates, in pro- 
fessional, managerial, or white collar jobs, and 
their wives. They would be people who also 
owned books, read magazines, and used the 
mass media—what Berelson calls a “com- 
munications élite.” 

Thus we have been confusing at least three 
different actualities: our clientele, or actual 
users; our public, or potential users; and our 
think of, probably 
erroneously, as our potential public. 


The children who haunt the science fiction 


community, which we 


shelves, the men who come in for technical 
books, the women who want late novels, and 
the teachers who explore the reference shelves 
in order to make up bibliographies, are spe- 
cialized “publics” created by the specialized 
services which the library offers. Where. in 
all this atomistic randomness of services and 
publics, do we learn how to obey William 
Learned’s charge that the public library be 
the community intelligence center, the hub 
of community intellectual life? Where, to put 
it bluntly, do we look for the “we” 
to ask, or the “they” 

Let me refer to my own education through 


who are 
of whom we ask it? 


my connection with libraries. Some years ago 
the ALA set going what was called the Li- 
brary-Community Project. I was drawn into 
the initiation of this by Nettie Taylor of the 
Maryland State Library Service. The pilot li- 
brary of the Maryland project was in the 
tidy little town of Salisbury on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. The Eastern Shore is a 
unique area, historically populated with farm- 
recently invaded by the 
retired wealthy from New York and New Eng- 
land, but still with about as indigenous and 


ers and fishermen. 


continuous a culture as can be found among 
us. 
Miss Taylor and I wondered what the 
words “Library-Community Project” meant 
and where the realities lay. We met with the 
staff of the pilot library, then with the li- 
brarian and the trustees, and began a search 
for the names of the most important and in- 
fluential people in the community, who might 
help us in our work, In the course of this, it 
occurred to the trustees to wonder what they 
would say if any of these influential persons 
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asked them what the library was doing. The 
immediate result was that the whole board, 
in groups of two or three, took a full evening 
course in what the library did. Having been 
trustees for only ten or fifteen years, they 
were astonished and delighted with what they 
found. Communication really began around 
what I earlier called the key question. “What 
could this library become?” Then for the 
first time it was possible for the trustees to go 
out into the community, to the centers of in- 
fluence and the persons of power, and to ask. 
“What do you see the library as doing? 
What do you see this community as trying to 
do? How do you see the library as fitting into 
that attempt?” 


COMMUNICATION, THE LIBRARY'S FUNCTION 
It is by asking these questions that we are 
able to define public relations. At their core 
is the demand for communication; and com- 
munication is the essence of the library's func- 
tion. The instruments of communication are 
what librarians were evolved to preserve. The 
core of the library’s relations with the public 
is again communication. If we can find out 
how genuine communication is established, | 
that 


emerge out of the many functions a public 


am profoundly convinced there will 
library, and out of the many clients. a genuine 
public. 


A NEW PUBLIC 


In 1955, had of adult 
education for some years, I came back to it 


when | been out 
as a student, to see what was happening and 
to write a book about it.! One thing I found 
quite consistently which I thought significant: 
The creative growth in educational institu- 
tions was taking place when and where an 
institution had broken through its walls to 
mingle in the flow of community interests and 
purposes. The old pattern used to be that the 
public evening school would blueprint a pro- 
gram which it hoped would capture the com- 
munity. The evening college was doing the 
same thing at the same time. The public li- 
brary might be dreaming of a similar con- 
quest; and so on through the other educa- 
tional sovereignties. What was happening now 
was that some of these agencies were actually 
(New York, 


' Learning Comes of Age Association 


Press, 1956). 
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letting the currents of the community’s own 
purpose and desire flow through them. In- 
stead of taking charge, they were taking part. 
Instead of planning for the community, they 
were working with it. And wherever this hap- 
pened the agency began to grow up. This was 
what was happening with the library in Salis- 
bury when I left Maryland; the staff and the 
of that town and 
county were beginning to look together for 


trustees and the leaders 
new answers to the question, “What do we 
want this community to be, and how do we 
want the library to help?” Nobody told any- 
body, but everybody asked—together. A new 
not just to 
be helped by the library, but with the library’s 
help. 

I wrote in an earlier ALA Bulletin article: 


public was coming into being 


The library’s knowledge of materials, standards, 
and principles is unique and precious; but it is 
i danger of being reserved for the 
already-motivated individuals who come to get 
that is, the library can somehow 


wade boldly out into the currents of community 


always in 
it. Unless, 
action, community need and change and con- 


Not to “give leadership,” necessarily ; 
libraries are 


troversy. 
but to be 
equipped and trained to do. 

The process is the pay-off. But when a library 
really opens its doors of planning, of demand, 


there to do what only 


of service choices, to the currents of open com- 
process, there is no predicting what 
they take. This is the superb 


sromise of the Library-Community Project, that 
I 


munity 

direction may 
it is risking real joint planning. I believe its 
doing so is a mark of the library’s genuine ma- 
turity, its genuine belief in itself, at last. 
identity 


as an 
profession that can enter the 
fear of 


and a 


arena of community dynamics without 
losing its feet. or its goals. It is more than hir- 
ing a book 
collection. It is less than abandoning the hard- 


won knowledge and prestige of library service as 


sociological analyst to revise the 


a unique resource. It is a recognition that it 


takes than librarians to make a library, 
just as it takes more than books to make an 
education. It takes all of us to 
munity; and it should be the library’s pride 
that it is not afraid to with the 


rest of us. not defending a status but helping to 


more 
make a com- 
be out there 


build a state.? 
I would like to remind you of one of Mary 


John Walker Powell, “Join the Communit. 
Risk or Opportunity?” ALA Bulletin, May 1957. 


Follett’s  characteristically penetrating  re- 
marks: “It is not a knowledge of his specialty 
which makes an expert of service to society, 
but his insight into the relation of his spe- 
cialty to the whole.” 

For most of its life, the library has been 
“public” in about the way the church has 
been Christian. The name expresses a hope 
rather than an achievement. Now we can give 
meaning to that word by admitting that it is 
not a fact, but a goal, a very high aim of our 
public” not because 


“ 


endeavor. The library is 
it is open to all, but because it has recognized 
its obligation to help create a genuine public. 
in the democratic sense: a people capable of 
governing their own affairs, and themselves 
as well. 

The real “battle for men’s minds,” as Glen 
Burch has written, is not the one the news- 
papers talk about. It is the battle, here at 
home, in all our home towns, to energize and 
activate the minds of influential men to work 
with the tools of the mind on the problems 
of all men. In a democracy above all, in a 
society in which the citizens must know how 
to control the decisions by which they agree 
to be controlled, the battlefield is our own 
community; and the tactics are those of con- 
tinual working together, thinking together, 
understanding together. Then our “relations” 
are truly public. When we have seen clearly 
what such a public is, and how it is to come 
into being. we shall see clearly what a library 
is. Then, in your “relations” with that public, 


you will be trustees in very truth. soe 





“Most Americans honor education; few under- 
stand its larger purposes. Our thinking about the 
aims of education has too often been shallow, 
constricted, and lacking in reach or perspective. 
Our educational purposes must be seen in the 
broader framework of our convictions concerning 
the worth of the individual and the importance of 
individual fulfillment. It is now time to insist that 
this larger framework be universally explored and 
understood. In a sense this is an obligation we owe 
to those great shapers of the Western tradition 
who taught us the importance of individual ful- 
fillment. They gave us the blueprints for a cathe- 
dral, but a good deal of the time we insist on re- 
ferring to it as a toolshed.”—John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, in the 1958 


annual report of the corporation. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In the College Library 





Our responsibilities 
to the 
college undergraduate 


by H. Vail Deale 


[Fr EDUCATION is something more than the 
mere assimilation of information through 
classroom discussion and laboratory experi- 
ments, then a great many of our undergradu- 
ates today leave our hallowed halls of ivy in- 
adequately equipped to continue the processes 
of exploration and discovery that are a sig- 
nificant part of the on-going educational proc- 
ess. 

In all of our concern for the improvement 
of higher education, more serious considera- 
tion should be given to the methods and tech- 
niques of using the various tools of knowledge. 
How are academic librarians, for example, 
meeting the challenge for the thousands of 
future citizens, who, at this very moment, are 
clamoring to gain entrance to our colleges and 
universities? And next year there will be more. 
. . » Considering the critical stage of human 
development in which we live, and the need for 
well-rounded, literate individuals, instruction 
in the use of the basic tools of knowledge 
seems to be one of the least-explored areas of 
professional concern. 

Though some of my colleagues are certain 
to point out what is being done in their insti- 
tutions, or schools with which they happen to 
have some familiarity, it can hardly be denied 
that 1) little instruction is being given for the 
undergraduate who is not interested in making 


e Mr. Deale is director of libraries at Beloit 
College and chairman of the Department of Li 
brary Science. He offers this article not as a sys- 
tematic discussion of his very broad subject but 
as “notes that have been organized and are of- 


fered as a basis for further discussion.” 
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librarianship a career, 2) there is a dearth of 
published literature on the instruction of 
undergraduates in the knowledge and use of 
library resources, and 3) there is a real need 
for a simple, yet comprehensive textbook that 
can be used in the teaching of library science 
in small and medium-sized colleges and uni- 


versities. 


“ORIENTATION” IS INADEQUATE 


Admittedly, there are various and sundry 
orientation programs in existence (many of 
them ineffective, even as orientation); there 
are even library science courses offered for 
credit 
squeezed into a freshman English require- 


(though most library instruction is 
ment); but how many students are exposed 
to a solid semester or two of instruction in the 
basic tools of knowledge and how to use them 
effectively? A few compulsory courses are 
given, but it is questionable that compulsion 
is the best answer. 

Why should there not be a course on how to 
use those resources that are applicable to all 
areas of the curriculum? Few curriculum com- 
mitiees have faced up to the significance of 
such an introductory course in library science: 
some which have done so are reluctant to add 
another requirement to the student’s already 
overcrowded schedule. Purely elective courses, 
however, should be made available in all of 
our colleges and universities, since know- 
ing how to use library resources is basic to 
graduate study, many professional careers, 
and even in the pursuit of knowledge for per- 
sonal satisfaction after college. 

While our larger universities have sepa- 
rate departments of library science, together 
with adequate staffs and a budget, the smaller 
institutions find it expedient to ask the librar- 
ian to be both administrator and teacher. In 
some schools, such as Beloit, the chief librar- 
ian may devote as much as one-fourth of his 
time to formal instruction (including class 
time, preparation, etc.). The courses are usu- 


ally elective; enrollments are small; and a 
full-time instructor cannot be justified. 
Practice varies, from schools with full- 


fledged departments entirely separate from the 
library to those without any formal instruction 
beyond the orientation programs given during 
the first crowded weeks of the freshman year. 
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The situation is not one of which we should 
be proud, and academic librarians are negli- 
gent in their responsibility if they acquiesce 
in the status quo and acknowledge defeat be- 
fore they have even tried to improve condi- 
tions on their campus. 


OBSOLETE CURRICULA 

Library science courses in many colleges 
and universities grew out of a practical need 
for teacher-librarians, not out of any concern 
for the average undergraduate and his need 
for knowledge of the common tools of learn- 
ing. Many state institutions, some of them 
originally normal schools, started library sci- 
ence instruction for this reason. The shift in 
emphasis, from fully 
qualified school librarians, is making many 


teacher-librarians to 


such library science curricula obsolete. or at 
least subject to re-evaluation. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that these offerings 
were predicated upon certification require- 
ments which, in many of our states, are also 
out of date. School librarians themselves have 
generally accepted fifteen to eighteen semester 
hours of library science as a minimum educa- 
tion for their work, but in ten states the re- 
quirement is only four to six semester hours. 

We should be gratified that progress is 
being made in school librarianship, for the 
caliber of students entering colleges and uni- 
versities is definitely affected by the kind of 
training and preparation received at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. However. this 
does not preclude better organization and ad- 
ministration of the library science offerings at 
the college level, especially for the general stu- 
dent not interested in librarianship as a career. 
It is here, it seems to me. that we need to exert 
more effort. The college student today will be 
the citizen of the space age. Formal education 
will not suffice; tomorrow’s citizen will need 
to keep up with the changing world scene, and 
he will need all the know-how he can get to 
pursue his continuing education. 

Freshman orientation programs, conducted 
tours through our libraries, handbooks or 
euides—regardless of their value to the indi- 
vidual student 
a thorough and detailed consideration of 


these do not take the place of 


modern tools of research and the techniques 
of tackling an unknown subject. 


In one midwestern college, a few years ago. 
the librarian was asked to defend an intro- 
ductory course in library science which he had 
proposed to the faculty curriculum committee 
as a credit course. While a majority of the 
committee could see the value of such a course. 
the registrar stubbornly resisted, insisting that 
he couldn’t see giving college credit “for learn- 
ing how to use a library.” “What could you 
teach the student for a full semester that would 
be worth two hours credit?” was his implied 
question. By contrast, another small college, 
which already had such an introductory course 
in the curriculum, found that several depart- 
ment chairmen were recommending the course 
in library science for majors who were plan- 
ning to continue 
their studies in grad- 
uate school. In 
schools having a 
freshman-sophomore 
advisory system. the 
fre- 


quently remind the 


librarian can 


faculty advisers of 
the value of such a 
course for beginning 





students, as well as 
working through 
major advisers to en- 
courage the enrollment of those planning to 


H. Vail Deale 


attend graduate schools. 


LACK OF INSTRUCTIONAL LITERATURE 


The second problem posed, that of the lack 
of Jiterature on the subject of undergraduate 
library instruction, needs little amplification 
here, since one only has to search Library 
Literature to see how few entries under “Col- 
leges and Universities” pertain to the topic. 
More academic librarians should share the ex- 
periments which they may be conducting on 
their campuses, or perhaps some library school 
could sponsor research and publication on the 
problems of undergraduate instruction. Two 
major conferences’ have been held recently to 


Institute on Undergraduate Library Educa 


tion, University of Minnesota, October 30-November 
1, 1958; and the called by the South 
western Library Association, Galveston. Octo 
ber 24, 1958 


conterence 
Texas. 
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consider the matter of preprofessional library 
instruction, but there are no published reports 
of any group having considered courses ex- 
clusively for the undergraduate. While the sub- 
ject may not be controversial, there are un- 
doubtedly differences of opinion as to how 
such instruction should be given. Should we 
try to formalize instruction in the use of li- 
brary resources? If so, should such instruction 
be a separate course, or part of a subject disci- 
pline? At should instruction be 
given: freshman, sophomore, junior, or sen- 
ior? Should the library staff be expected to 
or should a full-time in- 


what level 


teach such courses, 
structor be employed? These are a few of 
the questions that individual institutions might 
ask themselves, and the results of such self- 
analysis should be reported for the benefit of 
the entire academic world. 


LACK OF TEXTBOOKS 


Consider, finally, the matter of adequate 
textbooks for the use of undergraduate library 
science courses. Though many instructors have 
developed their own syllabi for course instruc- 
tion, there is an obvious place for a suitable 
textbook. Ella V. Aldrich’s Using Books and 
Libraries (Prentice-Hall, $1.75). 


third edition, is hardly suitable for college 


now in its 


level instruction; Zaidee Brown’s popular, The 
Library Key (Wilson, $1.00) is also too ele- 
mentary for college students; Harold Russell’s 
The Use of Books and Libraries (University of 
Minnesota, $1.75), though in its ninth edition 
and widely used in some quarters, has short- 
comings for many colleges and universities. 
Some of us have resorted to a publication en- 
titled, The Research Paper, edited by Lucyle 
Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver, though the 
organization of its contents does not follow 
the pattern of the library science course, and 
is more adaptable for English composition 
courses, As for the pamphlet-type brochures 
like Mary E. Martin’s How to Use Your Col- 
lege Library, and Find it Yourself, by Eliza- 
beth Seripture and Margaret R. Greer, they 
are much too brief, and seem designed for 
high-school instruction. 

At Beloit we have been driven to the use 
of mimeographed materials handed to students 
is initiated. No 
textbook is required, although students were 


as each unit of the course 
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urged to buy a copy of the paperback title, 
The Wonderful World of Books edited by 
Alfred Stefferud. While it is possible to find 
titles that do a satisfactory job in one area. 
they are inadequate in other significant areas. 
Certainly no textbook will satisfy everyone, 
but it ought to be possible to bring together 
some of the basic concepts of library usage, to- 
gether with descriptions of some of the basic 
reference tools, in an inexpensive volume. To 
illustrate the lack, 
phlets on how to use government documents, 
but find me the textbook that adequately covers 
both United States and United National pub- 
lications in terms that an undergraduate can 


there are separate pam- 


understand! 

Such a textbook might conceivably include 
a chapter on the history of books and libraries 
(though obviously not in detail), and a con- 
sideration of the format of printed materials, 
from clay tablets to paperbacks and microcard. 
There would, of course, be chapters on classi- 
fication schemes and the various kinds of cata- 
logs employed by libraries today. Periodicals, 
periodical indexes, and abstracting services 
would be an important unit, as would the 
value and use of government publications, 
international. 
introductory 


local. state, national, and 


The 


course might well include consideration of 


second semester of an 
basic reference works. To give the undergradu- 
ate familiarity with them, laboratory prob- 
lems and exercises would utilize the tools 
themselves. 

Each 


about the organization of a given course and 


instructor will have his own ideas 
the presentation of materials, but a general 
textbook covering topics of value to most li- 
braries would be of inestimable help to the 
student and to the instructor, offering a key to 
a common body of knowledge. Such a text- 
book would not preclude modification of a 
course by an instructor, but would assist him 
in making certain that all of his students had 
access to a given body of facts. 

In conclusion, may we restate as questions 
the basic problems: Is it too much to expect 
professional librarians to be seriously con- 
cerned with the character of undergraduate 
library education, the dearth of literature on 
the subject, and the need for a basic textbook 
suitable for college instruction? eee 
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the answers 
for your 
audiophiles 





A Comprehensive Handbook 
and Guide that Goes to 
the Heart of Hi-Fi 
























Provides an Undeniable 
Service for Every 
High-Fidelity Enthusiast 


Why Hi-Fi? What Hi-Fi? The 
questions about high fidelity 
become more insistent and 
numerous every day. Now, out 
of the confusion of the hi-fi 
jargon-jungle comes an under- 
standable voice — a book that 
answers all the questions about 
high fidelity with refreshing 
clarity. A primer for the nov- 
ice, a guide for the buyer, 
fascinating for the “old hand” 
... The Sound of High Fidel- 
ity is the first real attempt to 
consolidate in one book the 





information necessary to 
the basic understanding 
of high fidelity sound 


ad e 
and reproduction, in- on te d universal 


cluding stereo and tape. 


It provides practical, non- it vide tt) eT a a 7 i 


technical advice as well as Robert C. Marsh 

basic theory. It is basic to every hehe elite Lhd ad 

library's “high-fidelity shelf.” $295 

Order now from your jobber 3 POPU LAR MECHANI CS 
or direct from publisher. PRESS © Chicago 11, Illinois 
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DEVELOPED AND PRE-TESTED BY 





AGED HEE IIIT 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


ee 


SORES ENCE IW £F 
—eemanemene 


Bae SPANISH 


THE THREE BEARS ond LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
A tines Ramee tend. Sheet, Preston! "er ay 


LLPEED FEST AS OE 


Just published, $259 each (Prebound Edition, net price to libraries $2.90) 


BERLITZ. 


Illustrated Language Starters 


FOR CHILDREN 


Any child who can read simple English words 
can start to learn a foreign language—easily, 
enjoyably, and naturally—this new Berlitz-for- 
Children way. 

Educators and psychologists agree that child- 
hood is the ideal time to begin language educa- 
tion. And now, the Berlitz language experts 
have perfected a teaching method based upon 
the very talents in which children excel—reten- 
tion power, ability to mimic, and ability to 
distinguish sounds. 


To stimulate these natural traits, the Berlitz 


See 
ul I i a at Booth #117, 
A.L.A. Convention 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


Language Starters tell familiar nursery sto- 
ries in both English and a foreign language. 
Words are used in a simple repetitive pattern 
that children can easily remember, and the 
easy Berlitz “pronounce-as-you-see”’ spelling is 
included. Soon the child is telling The Three 
Bears and Little Red Riding Hood in another 
language—well on the way to the fluency so 
highly prized in later years. 


Extensive testing has given evidence that this 
series represents an important step forward in 
language education for American children. 


these books 








w? 





HAWTHORN BOOKS 


Especially recommended for libraries 


On display at Booth 70 


The Twentieth 
Century 
Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism 
HENRI DANIEL-ROPS, Editor 


18 titles issued already 
Titles to be published between 
June and December 
THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT 
indré Reétif 
HERESIES AND HERETICS 
User. Leon Cristiani 
WHAT IS A PRIEST? 
Joseph LéeCuyer 
ST. PAUL AND HIS MESSAGE 
imeéedée Brunot 
IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE? 
M.D. Chenu, O.P. 
HINDUISM 


Solange Lemaitre 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Francois Petit, O. Praem 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD 
M.D. Philippe, O.P. 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD 
Msgr. L. J. Suenens 
POST-RENAISSANCE SPIRITUALITY 
Louis Cognet 
EVOLUTION 
Remy Collin 
PROTESTANTISM 
Georges Tavard 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
Jean de Fabrégues 
CHURCH AND STATE 
Douglas Woodruft 


$2.95 each or $2.50 on subscription basis. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, 70 FIFTH 
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The magnificent Series 


of 


Concise 
Encyclopedia 


WORLD RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 


P. Ransome-W allis, Editor. Unique reference; 
on all forms of modern railroad locomotion. 
Photos, 16 pages in color. Oct. 22 $12.95 


LIVING FAITHS 

R. C. Zaehner, Editor. Authoritative survey of 
the faiths men live by, compiled by distinguished 
world scholars. 96 monochrome plates, 8 in color. 
Oct. 30 $12.95 


ANTIQUES: VOLUME IV 

. 3. 6. Ramsey, F.S.A., Editor. Compiled by 
The Connoisseur, the final volume of a much- 
sought series. 176 pages of monochrome plates. 
Aug. 21 $12.50 


ANTIQUES: VOLUMES I, Il, & II 
Compiled by The Connoisseur. “One of the best 
references and dictionaries ever compiled.” 

Detroit News. Mus. Each vol. $12.50 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 

Edited by Helen Comstock. “Readable, accurate 
articles.”—Library Journal. 160 pages of photos. 
2 vols. $25.00 


ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCELAIN 
by Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald Haggar. 
Contains over 1,450 entries. 160 pages of photos, 
24 in color. $20.00 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Martin Cooper, Editor. “No single-volume musi 
encyclopedia resembles this in scope and price.” 
1.1.A. Illus., 16 in color, $12.95 


WORLD HISTORY 

John Bowle, Editor. “A superior one volume 
achievement.”—vIRGINIA KIRKUs. Illus. 16 in color, 
maps. $12.95. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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SJOSTROM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA, 


SEER Ce ee a 
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On Our Tenth Anniversary 


in America 
our aim today 
remains what it was 
in the sixteenth century 


“to cultivate and rightly apply that illustrious benefit given 


to aid mankind and perpetuate the arts”; 


> 


to publish good 





books, as well made as they can be, to bring each to the notice 
and, through the good offices of librarians and booksellers, to 


the shelves of suitable readers all over the world. 


Cambridge books will be on display at Booth +107 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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National Library Week 


4 New Way of Pioneering 


WituiamM Nicuots, editor and publisher of This Week maga- 
zine, has been one of the moving forces behind National Li- 
brary Week. He has been an active member of the steering 
committee for the 1958 and 1959 celebrations. The phrase 
“Wake Up and Read” became well known in its present con- 
text in a series of articles published four years ago in This 
Week. At a dinner on April 17, the Booksellers League of 
New York gave Mr. Nichols a special citation “in recognition 
of his many achievements in behalf of the printed word.” This 
article is a slightly revised version of a talk Mr. Nichols made 


at that time. 


by William I. Nichols 


Narionat Lirprary WEEK is nobody’s per- 
sonal achievement. Rather. it is a_ thrilling 
example of the kind of pioneering that can 
always take place when thousands of Ameri- 
cans, in thousands of communities throughout 
the land, take hold of a good idea, make it 
their own, and act on it. In my time this 
evening I want to dwell primarily on this 
aspect of our undertaking. 

You all know what happened when the Na- 
tional Book Committee proposed a week’s cele- 
bration to remind people every where to “Wake 
Up and Read.” From the beginning it created 
a chain reaction among librarians, publishers, 
booksellers. and 
circles, in the press, and on the air. You al- 


educators—in government 
ready know the results in terms of tangible 
achievement. 

But the greatest benefit from National Li- 
brary Week has been to the men and women 
who worked so hard to make it a success. And 
this illustrates a concept that goes far beyond 
the success we are celebrating tonight. It sug- 
gests an answer to what many people regard as 
the loss of a 
sense of meaning. purpose. and direction in 


the major dilemma of our times 


their lives. 

Anyone who has contact with the public 
today knows that America is going through 
an awkward and difficult period. | wonder if 
there has ever been a time in the history of 
the world when a people have given over to 





such an orgy of analysis, introspection, and 
despair. 

We find it expressed in many ways. First, 
there are the outright pessimists who proclaim 
unequivocally that our world is going to hell. 
In support of their theory, they give statistics 
on juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, mental illness, and all the other symp- 
toms of personal insecurity. 

Then there are others who look beyond 
these facts and try to explain them. They 
hold that our dilemma springs from lack of 
goals. and that this is the natural fate of a 
nation as it reaches its frontiers and outgrows 
its youthfulness. These observers suggest. cor- 
rectly, that we must find new and dynamic 
“meanings” if our lives are to be set on course 
again. But speaking as an editor, I confess that 
I have often been disappointed when I have 
asked them to state exactly what these inspir- 
at least in terms of 
immediate and everyday actions. Their pre- 
dicament is that they are looking up to the 
clouds 


ing meanings might be 


or backward to an irretrievable 
past ... or forward to an unrealizable future. 

It is so easy to talk in terms of revival. ot 
revolution. It is so easy to suggest that, how- 
ever bad things are. a leader is going to 
emerge and take charge: that somebody is 
going to introduce a new law in Congress and 
that then things will be fine; that some diplo- 
mat in some mystical Hall of Mirrors is going 
to stamp a seal on a treaty that will fix things 
up. In way or such fantasies 


one another 
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always imply some external force or person 
which will appear or be invented and which 
will arrange our troubles for us. 

I don’t think it is going to happen that way. 
I don’t think anybody is going to invent a 
miracle drug for the soul. I believe that in a 
free society, salvation has to come from with- 
in. And that is the hinge of the problem—the 
problem of our modern, industrialized, urban- 
ized, and atomized society: When people live 
selfishly. when they exist only as dust specks 
in the Lonely Crowd, of course life loses all 
sense of meaning. They refind it only when 
they rejoin the human race. They refind it 
when individuals begin, actively, to believe in 
each other and to help each other. 

The moment we grasp the tremendous truth 
in those few words, we no longer need any 
other magic formula. Within the frame of our 
own interests and enthusiasms, each of us 
can find something to do that lifts others. 
The doing of it will make society stronger. 
But more than that, the doing of it puts mean- 
ing back into our own lives, too. The im- 
portance of Library Week is that it represents 
this principle in action. And in America today 
there are a hundred other fronts—or should I 
say frontiers ?——waiting for the same kind of 
collective action. This is not a time just to 
“Wake Up and Read.” it is a time to Wake 
Up and Care, to Wake Up and Believe, to 
Wake Up and Grow, joining with others to 
build a better 

| am sure that many of you are familiar 


America. 


with the opening page which has appeared in 
This Week magazine for a dozen years under 
the heading. “Words to Live By.” 

I have two candidates to nominate as Words 
to Live By for this occasion. Perhaps they will 
help to explain the success of this activity in 
which all of us have been engaged, as well as 
to make the larger point which concerns us. 

The first is the of Father Keller. 
founder of the Christopher Movement: “/t is 
better to light a candle than to curse the dark- 


motto 


ness.’ Never was there a more practical anti- 
dote to despair. It is a reminder that the be- 
ginning of salvation is striving. even though 
the effort may seem small at first. The candle 
lights up when you believe in people and start 
to help them. 

The second of my Words to Live By carries 
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this concept one step further, from the indi- 
vidual to society as a whole. They are from a 
recent speech by John Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation: “More than any other 
form of government, democracy requires a cer- 
tain optimism concerning mankind. The best 
argument for democracy is the existence of 
men who justify that optimism. It follows that 
one of the best ways to serve democracy is to 
be that kind of man.” 

I think that the best thing we can say to 
each other tonight is that we are proud to 
have been that kind of men, in terms of this 
particular endeavor. It was a certain kind of 
optimism that made us feel it was right to 
tell people to “Wake Up and Read” 


almost everybody was deploring the decline in 


when 


reading and charging it up to television. The 
response proved once again what I have 
learned repeatedly as the editor of a big, mass- 
circulation magazine—that most people want, 
need, and respond to positive values. 

It confirms the confident words of Gilbert 
Seldes when he said, “One aspect of our com- 
mon genius is our capacity to organize for 
action when the necessity becomes clear.” | 
believe that all around us that necessity is now 
clear, present, and compelling. 

Of course there are many negative forces 
at work. But that is what gives challenge to 
your work, and mine. As Alexis de Tocque- 
ville foretold over a century ago, America has 
now entered into a period when, for the first 
time in all history, people have the social. eco- 
nomic, and political freedom to choose what 
they want to have in practically every aspect 
of life. 

In short. “free will” is no longer an abstract 
term for philosophers to play with. It is a 
reality in every man’s daily life. If he wants, 
he can use freedom badly 
way of decadence and demagogy and mind- 


and choose the 


less drift. But, also, he can choose the slow, 
sure, steady, upward climb of the individual. 
using his freedom, with others, to build and 
grow. The experience of National Library 
Week shows how many people are ready to 
make that upward choice—and how much 
there is for us, both to give and to receive. 
when we work together generously, as indi- 
viduals on the ever-changing frontiers of a 
free society. eco 
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A report from a recruiting workshop 


of the Ohio Library Association 


Joie de livres 
by Florence S. Craig 


Accorpine to the April 1958 issue of the 
Reporter, published by the Occupational Plan- 
Committee of the Welfare 
Federation: 


ning Cleveland 


Career choices of over 12,000 high school stu- 
dents in National Honor Societies last year were 
as follows: Teaching 30%, engineering 17%, 


science-research 11°, medicine 9%, business 
7%, nursing 4%, communications 3%, law 


2¢ agriculture 8%, den- 
undecided 6.4%. 


These were college-bound seniors in the highest 


, social work 1.5%, 


tistry .5°%, miscellaneous 1%, 


( 


5° of their classes. 


Not one of these top students chose library 
work. A workshop 
devoted to the study 
of recruiting — pre- 
ceded a recent an- 
nual meeting of the 
Ohio Library As- 
sociation. Members 
of a panel of voca- 
tional 
from 


counselors 
high schools 
Cleveland 
area said that they 
hardly ever found a 
high-school student expressing interest in li- 


in the 





brary work. The panelists, in preparation for 
the workshop, asked for students’ opinions 
about librarianship. Among the replies were: 


“Not 


enough contact with people 


much pay—too much _ routine—not 


you have to have 


e Mrs. Craig is director of adult education in 
Public Her 


{LA and in library adult educa- 


the Cuyahoga County Library. 
leadership in 
tion has included chairmanship of the former 
{dult Education Section of the Public Libraries 
{dult Education Board. 


{ssociation and of the 


a calling to go into library work—librarians 
are older—it’s something they do after they 
have lived their lives- many years of 
training for what you get—if you work with 
books you must be a bookworm.” 

The Occupational Pianning Committee of 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland pub- 
lished a study of the relative prestige of oc- 
cupations among Cleveland high- 
school seniors. In this survey, librarianship 
was apparently considered an exclusively fe- 


too 


Greater 


male occupation. 

Thirty female occupations were rated. Stu- 
dents were told to place the number | before 
that occupation which they thought was most 
looked up to, number 2 before the occupation 
which occupied second place in their respect. 
and so on. The accompanying table shows the 
first fourteen choices. Sixteen occupations were 
judged to have less prestige than librarian- 
ship. 


PRESTIGE RANKING OF FEMALE 
121TH GrRAvE FEMALES IN 13 


OcCUPATIONAL 
OcCUPATIONS BY 


GREATER CLEVELAND Hicu Scnuoors, 1954. 
RANK 
PR secteur AE Noh ee As a i cae ] 
Teacher (high School) 2 ......02506000000s 2 
Teacher (elementary school) ............ 3 
MANN, ORION oc i665 u o-e:awiniwicievevioraarnion 1 
Laboratory tecBmiciam «....05.0s00c0cese 5 
Secretary (takes dictation and types) .... 6 
Social worker Coo oO ETOCS Seo S SORE SERCO 7 
II Sn scope a alo sats ae ein oe OSI 8 
Employment manager (hires and super- 
WE) | ase oca Greta Saleule-s srewiewicre cascode 9 
MENDY 2555.5 sisi Rats eee Golan te eels 10 
IE oie ops torsciccminiol sa ah NUR Say ceTaeReS 1] 
Buyer (for a department store) .......... 12 
ENN Be ipco: sae cisiemiaio stein ater wieain susie wians 13 
PPM oF Sid seca Sip a/Siecatarsyeictas eeaieuetstalld 14 


This survey shows what a tremendous op- 
portunity the school librarian has for re- 
cruiting. (Granted. a survey of college stu- 
dents might show the same thing about college 
librarians.) However, many school librarians 
must live in a world they never made, a 
world of study halls and police duties. Such 
librarians must learn to live dangerously and 
with flair. Only one or two school librarians 
attended the Recruitment Workshop. It was on 
a school day and they felt tied to the post. 
Would any school have collapsed if its library 
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had closed one day? When a layman was told 
about the shortage of librarians, and that Ohio 
librarians were to spend a day and an evening 
talking about recruiting, he said, “If it’s so 
important, the libraries will undoubtedly be 
closed that day.” Of course they weren't, but 
why not? What better way to publicize our 
shortage than to close libraries and hang a 
sign on the door saying “Your librarian has 
gone for help.” 


TEACHERS CAN HELP 
Responsibility for the lack of librarians can 
well be shared by teachers. Waples and Birke- 
land tried to compare the stated interest of 
public school teachers with the reading they 
do.’ It that teachers. 
because of their education, the availability of 


actually was assumed 
materials, their intelligence, would show an 
interest in subjects of social importance. In 
the field of social subjects teachers were found 
to prefer conventional subject matter, sensa- 
tional treatment, and attitudes. 
Thus teachers 
stimulate a love of the finest books and of 
intellectual their Few 
parents read with discrimination and _ taste, 
but Lester E. Asheim says that their failure 


laid often to the of their 


provincial 
cannot be counted on _ to 


activity in students. 


may be failure 


teachers.” 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS A BARRIER 

Another stumbling block on the rutty road 
to librarianship is the educational require- 
ment. A 
failed utterly to divulge who it was that de- 


one-woman informal survey has 
cided a beginning librarian in a public li- 
brary must have a master’s degree. Many 
bright and lively young sprites have been 
turned away from the library profession be- 
cause of the length and expense—at least 
$1700 a year—of the education. Why, they 
ask with considerable reason, should they 
struggle through a fifth year to get a low sal- 


ary, work nights, Saturdays, and sometimes 


*Douglas Waples and A. M. W. Birkeland, “Read- 
ing Interests of Teachers,” in B. W. Frazier et al., 
Studies, p. 233-46 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1935). 

“What Do Adults Read?” in Adult Reading, 
Part IIT of the 55th yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1956). 


Special Survey 


(Chicago: 
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Sundays, to mention a few of our fringe draw- 
backs. 

At the Recruitment Workshop one session 
was called Are Educational Requirements 
Realistic? Generally speaking, public librari- 
ans present were vigorously anxious for a 
four-year program. Some library school fac- 
ulty members and a scattering of public li- 
brarians sang out the refrain, “We must not 
Advocates of the initial 
four-year education pondered how much 
standards have been helped by the fifth year. 
Are we getting students with a real vocation 


lower standards.” 


for books and people? Or are we getting too 
many who have tried other things and finally 
concluded that library work is a “soft touch” ? 

For years teachers have started their ca- 
reers with a bachelor’s degree. After experi- 
ence they have gone on to further meaningful 
study. Why not the same type of program for 
librarians? It is good to know that ALA’s 
Committee on Accreditation pro- 
duced standards for undergraduate programs 
of library instruction.’ After recovering from 
the expense of the basic education, after thor- 
librarian 


has now 


oughly invaluable experience, a 
knows where his real interests and abilities 
lie. At that point he can pursue a master’s 
degree and become a master in actuality. And 
let us never forget that a successful librarian 
educates himself continuously and widely by 
the materials he handles and the people to 
whom he talks. In no other profession is this 
so true. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt. who spoke on the panel, 
said in part: 
It is not only quantity, but quality of librarians 
which we need—not only brains and intelligence. 
but human and personal qualities which are 
not inevitably granted to an individual along 
with an academic degree. If I may close on a 
completely I could wish for 
the simple but unrealizable situation where we 
could educate for the profession people who 


unrealistic note, 


were convinced of the rightness of their choice 
and educate them in such a way as to develop 
each individual along the lines of his greatest 
potentialities; in 
credit to those who may 


; “oar? 
an 


such a way as to give full 
not be able to attain 


average, but who have the imagination 


* These standards were adopted by Council at the 
Midwinter 1959 Meeting as published in the October 
1958 ALA Bulletin. 
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and instinct for service, a human approach to 
people and problems, and the common sense to 
discipline these qualities. 


Participants in the workshop who were not 
librarians said they had learned a great deal 
about the variety and vigor in modern librari- 
anship. They advised librarians to keep in 
close touch with counselors. We well know 
they were right, since the local Occupational 
Planning Committee considered librarianship 
a feminine occupation exclusively. 


HOW DOES THE PUBLIC SEE LIBRARIANS? 
Whether 
whether teachers, whether a different educa- 
tional plan. whether career days, whether pre- 
professional programs, whether work that is 


school and college librarians, 


truly professional can do it alone must be 
questioned. It may be that all these must be 
accompanied by wider understanding and 
changed attitudes on the part of the general 
public. 

With this possibility in mind, staff mem- 
bers of the Cuyahoga County Public Library 
invited a few community leaders to lunch in 
the penthouse of a Cleveland hotel, including 
an immediate past-president of the AAUW. 
the president of the Federation of Womens 
Clubs, some presidents of PTA councils, the 
chairman of the junior division of the College 
Club of Cleveland, the head of the Education 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, and the executive secretary of the 
Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation. They were fed, 
and a few well-chosen librarians told them 
about modern librarianship. They seemed in- 
terested; apparently they learned a good deal. 

It was our intention to invite students to 
this luncheon also. Although we spent a great 
deal of time with the deans and counselors of 
the colleges in and around Cleveland we could 
find only two students who were willing to 
partake of a free meal in the name of librari- 
anship. 

It is comparatively simple for any library 
to promote a ways and means project which 
will support a luncheon, dinner, or cocktail 
party. A staff bake sale is a luscious way to 
make money; a theater party in a little theater 
where the group selling a block of seats can 


share the profits—these are two possibilities. 


Young people will certainly be deterred from 
librarianship to some extent as long as the 
general public looks upon it with unsympa- 
thetic eyes. 

And unsympathetic eyes are everywhere. 
The Miami Herald of January 16, 1958, 
picked up one item from the Ohio Library 
Association recruitment workshop. Here it is! 


LIBRARIANS RANKED LOW 

People apparently think librarians are mousy 
colorless whisperers who prefer books to people 
says a personnel expert. Mrs. Everett Randall, 
executive secretary of the Welfare Federations’ 
Occupational Planning Committee, says in a 
recent survey 4000 Cleveland High School sen- 
iors ranked librarians near the bottom in pres- 
tige when asked to grade a long list of profes- 
sions. 


As this is being written a group of librari- 
ans from Cuyahoga County and Cleveland are 
attempting to arrange a really fine exhibit for 
the conventions of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
which will meet in Cleveland. The money for 
a genuinely top-notch exhibit is not easy to 
find. Local and state organizations seem 
deeply lost in budgets. They must always pro- 
vide money for more or less meaningful meet- 
ings, for more or less meaningful bulletins. 
But where is there money to recruit librarians 
who will make library meetings more mean- 
ingful. and get out bulletins with lively jour- 
nalistic personalities? It is to be doubted that 
ALA’s Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee is looking for new budgetary items. but 
shouldn’t every single ALA division and as- 


sociation set aside some money for recruit- 


ing? Such amounts would be available any 
time, any place where a good situation for 
recruiting appears. 

All this demands some honest-to-goodness 
work by everybody in every kind of library 
organization in this country. And it means 
that librarians worthy of wearing the stripes 
must believe in the infinite value and joy of 
books and other library Heaven 
helping them, they must never appear to have 
lived their lives. and more of them simply 
must sparkle with a genuine joie de livres! 
Can they do it? oes 


materials. 
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ALA’s new recruitment program: 
The story of the first two years 


by Myrl Ricking 


Miss Ricking is chief of in-service training and 
personnel at the Milwaukee Public Library. As 
chairman of the Library Administration Di- 
vision ’s Recruiting Committee she is at the 
focal point of ALA’s recruitment program. This 
committee was established in the spring of 
1957, 


been assigned to this division as a part of the 


soon after the recruiting function had 


{LA reorganization. In the previous year a 
person-to-person recruiting program had been 
launched through the Public Relations Office. 
The new committee accepted the main features 
of this program, added to it, and used the ma- 
terials prepared for it. 


WE had available to 
us. as we began the 
ALA- 


produced general re- 


job. the new 
cruitment brochure. 
To Be a Librarian, 
and we had a com- 
mittee of five per- 
sons. We also had, as 
part of our working 
the 

ship of five commit- 
other 





force. member- 


divisions, which 


formerly of 
were transferred to the LAD Committee pend- 
ing the completion of recruitment projects al- 


tees, 


ready under way. 

We launched the person-to-person part of 
the program by distributing To Be a Librarian 
to state and regional library associations, state 
extension agencies, and some 16,000 libraries 
of the country. We asked the librarians to keep 
one copy of the pamphlet and to give another 
to the most likely prospect they knew for the 
profession. They were asked at the same time 





Watch for an announcement of an im- 
portant new ALA recruiting publication 
at the Washington Conference. 
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to advise the committee of the name, address, 
and other pertinent information concerning the 
prospect to whom the pamphlet had been given. 
In response to this request, not just one name 
was reported, but in most cases several. Almost 
all the librarians who responded went into con- 
siderable detail, giving the background of the 
recruit. how and why he happened to be in- 
terested, and what he most needed in the way 
of information and help. The prospects ranged 
from seventh-graders to college graduates 
working in other professions. 

Most of our first year was devoted to the or- 
ganization of the national recruiting network 
the appointment of regional, state, local, and 
specialist representatives. These appointments 
will never be entirely completed. New local and 
specialist representatives are continuously be- 
ing added, and there are shifts from time to 
time as representatives move from one state 
to another. But the network is complete in its 
basic organization and is now about five hun- 
dred members strong. 

The network consists of a national commit- 
tee. made up of the chairman and nine regional 
representatives: a representative for each state. 
plus Hawaii and the District of Columbia; and 
in each state a number of local and specialist 
representatives. 

It is at the local level that the job of recruit- 
ment is really done. It is our goal to have at 
least one local representative available within 
each 25-50 mile radius, so that personal inter- 
view is possible and feasible. These are the 
persons who make the direct personal follow- 
up with the prospect, reporting back on the 
results to the state representatives. 

In addition, there have been appointed in 
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each state persons representing each of the 
school libraries, 
cataloging, children’s work, special libraries, 


major fields of specialization 
college libraries, etc.—so that prospects in- 
terested in learning more about these fields 
may be referred to them, Like the local repre- 
sentatives, these specialist representatives re- 
port informally to the state representative. 
The state representatives coordinate the LAD 
recruiting program with any existing recruit- 
ment programs within the state; they stimu- 
late and develop a state program if one does 
not exist. On the basis of reports received from 
their local and specialist representatives, the 
state representatives report twice yearly to the 
regional representatives. They also distribute 
to their local and specialist representatives the 
inquiries about librarianship sent out from 
ALA headquarters and learn from the repre- 
sentatives which are good prospects who should 


have sustained follow-up. They serve as re- 
source people for the local and specialist rep- 
resentatives and may supplement materials sent 
out by the national committee by adding or 
emphasizing items of local significance. 

The nine regional representatives, who with 
the chairman make up the national committee. 
have a dual responsibility. As regional repre- 
sentatives, they perform the same function for 
their regions as the state representatives per- 
form for their states. They coordinate and 
guide existing programs and develop them 
where they do not exist. They report twice 
annually to the chairman on recruiting activi- 
ties within their regions. In addition, as mem- 
bers of the national committee, they have over- 
all responsibility for the planning and develop- 
ment of materials for use by the network, and 
they serve as the liaison at the national level, 
so far as recruiting activities are concerned, 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RECRUITING NETWORK 





Region I: New England 


CONNECTICUT, 
VERMONT, 


RHODE ISLAND, 
HAMPSHIRE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW MAINE. 
Taylor, head librarian 
Free Public Library 

Worcester, Massachusetts 


Thurston 


Region II: New York and New Jersey 
Representative to be appointed. 
Region III: Middle Atlantic 


MARYLAND, DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field 
Coordinator, Work with Children 
Philadelphia Free Library 
Philadephia, Pennsylvania 


COLUMBIA, 


Region IV: Southeast 


FLORIDA, ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA, KEN- 
1UCKY, TENNESSEE. 
Lawrence S. Thompson, director of li- 
braries 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Region V: Middle West 
OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, MISSOURI. 
Emily L. Mayne, supervisor 
Extension Library 


Region VII: Southwest 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, 
LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS. 


ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Waco High School 
Waco, Texas 
Region VIII: Pacific Northwest 


WASHINGTON, 
ALASKA, 


OREGON, IDAHO, MONTANA, 
Irving Lieberman, director 

School of Librarianship 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 


Region IX: Far West 


CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, HAWAII. 


Harry M. Rowe, Jr. 
City Library 
Fullerton, California 





Library Division 

State Department of Education 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Region VI: Mountain Plains 

KANSAS, NEBRASKA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NORTH 
DAKOTA, COLORADO, WYOMING, UTAH. 

L. H. Kirkpatrick, librarian 

Othella Denman, librarian 
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with other professional associations and with 
counselling and guidance associations. 

What do we hope to accomplish through this 
network? One of our aims. and it is only a part 
of the total goal, is to follow up with prospects 
whose names are distributed from ALA head- 
quarters. Within one six-month period, more 
than three thousand such names were sent by 
Hazel B. Timmerman, executive secretary of 
the Library 
office at ALA headquarters is the nerve center 
of this operation, to state representatives for 


Administration Division, whose 


followup. This number of potential candidates 
for librarianship had hitherto received only a 
written reply from headquarters, without re- 
ferral of any sort to librarians in the locality. 

So much for the recruiting network. Beyond 
this, it is the job of the Recruiting Committee 
to develop and integrate a program which rep- 
resents the total recruitment effort of the ALA 
membership. Where strong state programs are 
already in operation, we want to coordinate 
their activities with those going on in other 
parts of the country, and inform recruiters in 
other states about them. Where there is no 
vigorous program in a state, we want to help 
develop one. Heretofore, we have not always 
known what other recruiters have been doing, 
and often doing very well. Too often we have 
all been doing the same thing, duplicating small 
projects all over the country instead of work- 
ing together in a big effort. 

This will not be an overnight achievement. A 
year was required for the development of the 
network itself. For the current year our pro- 
gram consists of three major activities: 1) a 
publications program designed to get into the 
hands of recruiters a well-rounded, compre- 
hensive body of recruitment literature for use 
with prospects; 2) a planned series of materials 
for the use of members of the network in the 
carrying out of their recruitment activities; 
and 3) the investigation of counseling services 
and vocational guidance programs of national 
organizations. 

The first piece produced as part of the pub- 
lications program is At the Very Center of 
Every Area of National Emphasis—the Li- 
brarian. Twenty thousand copies of this leaflet 
August 1958 to library 


schools, state extension agencies, and school, 


were distributed in 
public, college, and university libraries. Copies 
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LAD RECRUITING COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


To exercise responsibility for the ALA for 
the recruiting of young men and women 
of ability and capacity for growth to the 
profession of librarianship. 

To develop and maintain a strong recruit- 
ing network throughout the nation by 
means of regional, state, and local repre- 
sentatives, and representatives 
to accomplish person-to-person recruit- 
ing. 

To stimulate librarians to be alert in dis- 
covering young adults on their staff and 
among patrons who should be encour- 
aged to enter librarianship. 

To work intensively with counselors in col- 
leges and senior high schools and with 
those in other fields who counsel young 
adults on their choice of a vocation. 

To encourage state library 
local library clubs, and other groups to 
participate actively in a program of re- 
cruiting to the profession. 


special 


associations, 


To develop materials and devices to bring 
the career of librarianship to the atten- 
tion of all citizens by studying the im- 
pact of all types of communication me- 
dia and selecting those best suited to 
secure the best results. 





are available free from ALA headquarters. 

We see At the V ery Center as an introductory 
piece to be made available very widely—at 
career conferences, workshops for student as- 
sistants, as a pickup at circulation desks, and 
as a first enclosure in correspondence with 
prospects. 7’0 Be a Librarian may then be used 
as a follow-up with those prospects who are in- 
terested and desire additional general informa- 
tion. The next step will be the development of 
materials on types of library work—separate 
brochures for follow-up with the prospects who 
express interest in specific areas. 

For the use of the recruiters themselves, the 
first two mailings of material for a reference 
packet have already been made—information 
regarding library schools, scholarships, sala- 
ries, etc. A subcommittee is working on the 
development of suggestions of recruitment ac- 
tivities for use by the network. These will con- 
sist not merely of lists of suggested activities, 
but specific “how-to-do-its” on ways in which 
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recruiters can work with prospects, counsel- 
ors, librarians, and lay groups and individuals 
within the community. 

\ third subcommittee, beginning on the 
third phase of the program, is exploring the 
vocational guidance programs sponsored by 
such national organizations as Kiwanis and 
Rotary and is seeking advice on our recruiting 
program from such groups as the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

The program of the committee was given 
considerable impetus by the sponsorship of a 
pilot recruitment project in North Carolina by 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
This project was launched with a conference 
in Raleigh last May of some thirty persons— 
representative North Carolina librarians, prom- 
inent lay personnel interested in the progress 
of North Carolina’s libraries, guidance coun- 
selors and recruiting experts from other fields, 
and representatives of ALA. Out of this meet- 
ing has grown the North Carolina Council on 
Librarianship, which under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the North Carolina Library Association 
and the ALA, is developing a comprehensive 
recruitment plan for the state. 


As the months have gone by since the in- 
ception of the LAD Recruiting Committee, it 
has seemed at times that little was being ac- 
complished. Certainly it would be hazardous 
to claim, at this point, that more recruits are 
entering the profession today as the direct re- 
sult of our efforts. What is beginning to emerge, 
however, is a feeling of confidence that we, as 
an association, are beginning to get the prob- 
lem of recruitment in focus. At our meetings 
we have stopped reporting at random on what 
this group has published and that group dis- 
tributed, and are concentrating instead on lay- 
ing down a long-term plan for concerted ac- 
tion. 

Progress is slow, as is inevitable when all 
of the planning, communication, and organiza- 
tion is done by committee members, working 
at it as they can, and able to meet only twice a 
year at best. But a program is taking shape 
which, for the first time, has a framework 
which can utilize all the resources of our mem- 
bership and to which we can add, coherently 
activities, and 
publicity as time and money become available. 

eco 


and with purpose, materials, 





Ask for McClurg's .. . 
BASIC JUVENILE CATALOG 


5,000 GRADED BOOKS 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


This catalog has many uses for the librarian or teacher. 


Its greatest value is as a guide in ordering books for 
children in Kindergarten through 8th Grade. Most of 
the titles are approved by one or more of four authori 


tative publications. 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog 


pW (ca RI cele Me 27 AES Ao 


333 EAST 


Tell Them 


You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW CORNER DISPLAY UNIT... 


in our Charging Desk Series featuring a curved 
Plexiglass front. 





by every yardstick! 


@ Functional Design 
@ Sound Construction 


@ Enduring Beauty 


... the MID-CENTURY line of wood library furniture measures THE NEW 
BYRON CHAIR 


up to the highest standards of sound value and long-lasting : 
... the ultimate in com- 


quality. fort, design and con- 
This carefully correlated line developed over half a century, struction in library 
stays fresh and new with additions that anticipate the ever soaENG. 
changing needs of today’s libraries. 
See these new additions—and the complete 
MID-CENTURY line at: 
SPACES 309, 311, 313, 315 ; Here are just a few 
recent MID-CENTURY 
ALA CONVENTION . tio 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. | einen 
JUNE 21-26 


. and you will see why the trend to MID-CENTURY 
continues to grow. 


te see 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY, High Point, North Carolina 
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A VISIT TO ANY OF THESE INSTALLA- 
TIONS WILL VERIFY OUR STATEMENT 
“THERE IS NONE FINER THAN MID- 
CENTURY” 


Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Jackson State College 
Jackson, Mississippi 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Public Library 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
Santa Ana College 
Santa Ana, California 
Hardin Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 
College of Sequoias 
Visalia, California 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Rhode Island State College of Education 
Providence, Rhode Island 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Maxwell Field Air University 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 
Public Library 
Eugene, Oregon 
Public Library 
Falls Church, Virginia 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Tell Them You Saw Their 









even in 
the stick 


and steam 





of the tropics 






Word comes to Demco 
from the Education Li- 
brary in Chalalongkorn 

— University, Bangkok, 
Thailand, that Demco Fastape gives 
100°%, satisfaction! Maps bordered with 
Fastape at this University have gone 
through years of monsoons, heat and hu- 
midity—still unchanged! Proof enough 
that Fastape is the self-adhering cloth 
tape for fast, effective, lasting book re- 
pair. Available in 12 beautiful colors. 
Order your supply from your Demco 
catalog. 


VISIT US AT THE 


ALA CONVENTION 


BOOTHS 201-203 


EMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Treasure Trove bound books - - - 


certainly are “HOMEWARD-BOUND” 













wee 


Hu 
wou Pi ssme “44 


TREASURE TROVE .-. 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 

Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can’t 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 
asking. 


eons 


Visit the Treasure Trove Exhibit, ALA Conference, June 21-26 


Oreaswre Ovrove ines Tes, ee 
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THE BIBLE COMPANION 


Edited by Winttiam Neit. A complete pic- 

torial and reference guide to the people, places, 

events, background and faith of the Bible. 
September $8.95 


EDISON 
\ Biography by Marrurw Joseruson. Edi- 
son the man, the myth, the folk hero — a 


definitive study by the author of The Robber 
Barons. September $6.50 


MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited and with an introduction by Lyman 
Bryson. A breathtaking panorama of the 
human mind at work — 32 chapters on science, 
education, medicine, religion, politics, litera 
ture and many others. Contributors include 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Margaret Mead, 
Gilbert Seldes, Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
September $7.50 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
By Eric Wottencorr Barnes. Illustrated by 
W’. N. Wilson. A concise story of the War 
Between the States — the great lives, the great 
moments — presented chronologically, in per 
sonal human terms. Drawings, maps, diagrams. 
Teen ages. $3.50 


ISAAC NEWTON, 
Pioneer of Space Mathematics 
By Beutan ‘Tannenspaum and Myra Srint- 
MAN. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. The 
authors of Understanding Time and Under- 
standing Maps weave the excitement of New- 
ton’s scientific contributions into this brisk 
biography. Teen ages. $3.00 


AND LONG REMEMBER 


By Dororuy Canriecp Fisuer. Illustrated by 
I’zra Jack Keats. Her last testament to young 
Americans a unique selection of the great 
moments in the lives of American heroes and 
other Americans who have given her inspira- 


tion. Teen ages. $3.25 





THE STREET OF THE 
LAUGHING CAMEL 


By Ben Lucien Burman. ‘This entertaining 
new novel by the author of Steamboat Round 
the Bend and It’s a Big Country is about a 
Vexas cowboy who opens a laundry in Africa. 

September $3.95 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN 


An Autobiography by Dr. Danter F. 
The warm, inspiring personal story of the 
Christian Herald), 

October $4.50 


POLING. 


famous minister, editor 
teacher and columnist 


BOSWELL FOR THE DEFENSE 


Vol. VIIL of the Journals, 1772-1774 edited 
by Winriam: K. Winsarcn and‘Freperick A. 
Porrie. ‘Three of Boswell’s most fascinating 
cases. One section covers much of the ma- 
terial that later went into the Life of Johnson. 


October $6.00 








See tle acl 
ee PS PE OE 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


By Naruanten THawrnorne. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. ‘Vhe well-loved Hawthorne tale 
about the legendary King Midas with new 
and delightful pictures. Ages 7-11, $2.50, regu 
lar edition; $3.25, special library edition 


THE LITTLE NATURALIST 


By Frances Frost. Hlustrated in three colors 
by Kurt Werth. “These are poems to turn any 
child into a young naturalist and to make 
him forevermore a lover of life in all its en- 
trancing variety,” writes May Hill Arbuthnot 
in her foreword. Ages 6-10. $2.50 regular edi 
tion; $3.25, special library edition 


THE THREE HAPPY LIONS 


By Louise Farro. Illustrated by Roger Dy 
voisin. Everyone knows and loves the Happy 
Lion. Now there’s even greater reason to be 
happy—there are three members in the family! 

Ages 4-5. $2.50, regular edition; 


$3.25, special library edition 


All prices and publication dates are tentative. Write for catalogs and 
‘Many Roads to Science” circular. And visit our Booth #510. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE * McGRAW-HILL 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SCARECROW PRESS BOOKS 





NEW BOOKS 


ART IN LIFE by Jane Clapp 


504 pages $12.50 
This is an index to the pictures that have ap 
peared in Life Magazine from its beginning 
through 1956. 


THE RISE OF CURRENT COMPLETE NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES by LeRoy H. Linder 


$6.50 


This book should prove helpful not only for the 
students of Library Science, but also for the estab 
lished Librarian. 


approx. 300 pages 


BUILDING LIBRARY COLLECTIONS by Mary Duncan 
Carter & Wallace Bonk 


with foreword by Ralph A. Ulveling 
$6.00 


[his work will be of great and lasting assistance. 
Both authors are members of the Faculty of the 
Vichigan Library School. 


approx. 250 pages 


OF TIME AND THOMAS WOLFE 


A bibliography, compiled and edited by Elmer D. 
Johnson 


226 pages 1959 $5.00 


The compiler presents herein, a series of lists in- 
cluding: Books by Thomas Wolfe; his periodical 
articles; books, pamphlets, dissertations, etc., 
about Wolfe, and character indexes to his works. 


URBAN RENEWAL by Revel Hemdahi 
367 pages $8.00 
With charts, indexes and a working knowledge of 
community problems from inception to completion. 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN OHIO 
by Frederic D. Aldrich 
236 pages $5.25 


Administrators, as well as 


a great source of interest. 


14 major contribution. 
Librarians, will find it 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL FICTION (1917-1956) 
by A. T. Dickinson, Jr. 
1958 $6.50 


Enables librarians, teachers, students and general 
readers to readily locate novels dealing with spe 
cific phases of American history. 


314 pages 4th Printing 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES 
by Kathleen D. Stebbins 


304 pages 1958 3rd Printing $6.00 


A valuable handbook for everyone responsible for 
a library staff—large or small. 


TWO IMPORTANT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Preliminary Checklist 
1801-1805 inclusive, compiled by Ralph R. Shaw & 
Richard R. Shoemaker 


1958 5 Vols. 1080 Pages $27.00 


This important bibliography—covering the first 5 
years of the 19th Century—is the first long step 
towards filling the gap in our National Bibliog 
raphy. 

Every librarian will welcome this major contribu 
tion 


SCARECROW PRESS, 


A WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AND OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGS, CALEN- 
DARS, ABSTRACTS, DIGESTS, INDEXES AND THE 
LIKE by Theodore Besterman 


1955-1956 4 Volumes $49.50 


The Third and Final Edition is offered for the first 


time at this very low price. 


(n indispensable reference work. 


INC. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Welcome to the Nation's Capital...! 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
will be at Booths 51 & 52 





at the Shoreham Hotel 


You are cordially invited to visit The Wilson Company Exhibit at 
Booths 51 & 52 during the ALA Conference, June 21-26. On display 
will be many of the famous H. W. Wilson indexes, bibliographies, and 
other publications, including: 


ABRIDGED Reapers’ GUIDE Essay INDEX 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX Fiction CATALOG 
Art INDEX Fitmstrip GUIDE 
ApPLiep ScieENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
BrsiiocrapHic INDEX INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
BrocrapHy INpEXx Liprary LITERATURE 
Book Review Dicest Reapers’ Guipe To Pertopicat LireERATURE 
Business Periopicacs INDEX REFERENCE SHELF—1959 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX 
STANDARD CATALOG FoR Pustic Lipraries 


CuRRENT BioGRAPHY 


EpucATION INDEX 
EDUCATIONAL Fitm GUIDE Witson Liprary BULLETIN 


VerRTICAL Fite INDEX 


Free Literature and Souvenir Bookmarks are Available to All. 


SOCOESEEAOERROEAAEOROOEREROOOOROREESEOOOSESSOERORESEESODOEREEEEEDOGESERESUOOCRHIEDDOORRSRESORORSREREOCOORRGECGEOOREEREEEDODEOREEAEOCRRERAEODEOSERERCOCOSREROUOROSERGUSUODRSSEOOORSRSGRRROREEDS 


o 


Representatives of The Wilson Company who will be at Booths 51 & 52 
include: Howard Haycraft, President; Charles J. Shaw, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Personnel; Edwin B. Colburn, Chief of Indexing Services; Leo M. 
Weins, Chief of Business Services; Marie D. Loizeaux, Editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin; and other members of the Wilson Company Staff. 

They will be happy to greet you, answer questions, and help with your pro- 


fessional problems. 





seeneenuneennencunseeeenssuseensescsserensecrerennay 
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SEE YOU AT BOOTHS 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue + New York City 52 
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Regional library development in Mississippi 


i) 


By 1958 Muississippr was a leader in regional library development in the United States with nine 
regional libraries. The roots of these nine go back to 1949 when a Mississippi library survey proposed 
that eighteen regional libraries be established in the state. Manie Berry, former president of the Missis- 
sippi Library Association, and Anona Jenkins, librarian on the state Library Board of Commissioners, 


explain their long-range plans to Gene Hopton, a businessman who understands the benefits of larger 
units of library service 


len Mississippi supervisors. five from Attala County and five from Winston County, and their attorney 
dedicate their new bookmobile. jointly owned and operated by the two counties. The original planning 
was that four other counties should be included in this area and these men still extend a welcome to 


them. They have discovered the advantage of joining their two county libraries and are strong sup- 
porters of unified library service. 


ory 


_ ere 


Lee 





banagme 


This appropriating board has the biggest prob- 
lem in the United States. They are the Board 
of Supervisors of Stone County, Mississippi, the 
county with the lowest assessed valuation in the 
poorest state in the Union. When they determined 
to give their people good library service, they 
had no choice but cooperation with other coun- 
ties. Surrounded by neighboring counties hardly 
more prosperous—Lamar, Covington, Perry, and 
Stone, they formed the Pine Forest Library Sys- 
tem and proved the theory that by working to- 
gether each could have what none separately 
could enjoy. 


Governor J. P. Coleman cut the ribbon at the 
opening of the Ackerman Library when his home 
county of Choctaw joined the Tombigbee Re- 
gional Library. With a total assessment of only 
$4,000,000 the governor’s county is able to par- 
ticipate in a regional library program with a 
total operating budget of $45,000. 


“The bookmobile service from Capital Area Re- 
gional Library has saved my mind,” stated Mrs. 
George Conlee, who has spent the last four years 
confined to her bed or to a wheel chair by ar- 
thritis. Mrs. Helen McNair, member of the head- 
quarters staff library has brought books for Mrs. 


Conlee’s selection. 


For several years, Mrs. D. W. Israel of suburban 
Jackson, Mississippi, has met the bookmobile 
from the Capital Area Regional Library with her 
wheelbarrow. She checks out books for herself, 
her husband, and her father-in-law. They regu- 
larly read thirty books a month. 


The job ahead is pointed up by this man who 
Area Re- 


gional Library’s bookmobiles and said, “How 


one day came aboard one of Capital 


can we have bookmobile service in our county?” 
It would be a wonderful thing for our people to 
have books like these.” He is one of the thousands 
in Mississippi's eleven remaining counties with- 


out library service of any kind. eee 
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WESTERN STATES LIBRARY EXTENSION CONFERENCE 


By HELEN Luce, specialist, Library Extension 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

The objective of the Western States Library 
Extension Conference, held March 21-23 in 
Phoenix, Arizona, was to evaluate library ex- 
tension activities in the Western states result- 
ing from two years’ experience under the 
Library Services Act program. As a part of 
the program, representatives from fourteen 
states briefly described a demonstration proj- 
ect or discussed techniques used in securing 
cooperation. 

To provide background information and a 
better understanding of the area, the confer- 
ence opened with a symposium on “The Li- 
brary and the Developing West.” presented 
by three leaders outside the library field. 
They described the basic economic factors of 
the area such as agriculture, water, mining, 
power, and lack of diversification. 

It was pointed out that the West is the 
fastest growing section of the nation in pop- 
ulation, employment, personal income, bank 
assets, capital spending, and manufacturing. 
This exploding population has created many 
problems, one being the provision of effective 
library service. 

The first library demonstration described 
and discussed was a case history of the book- 
mobile demonstration in Butte County, Cali- 
fornia, presented by M. Virginia Hughes, proj- 
ect director. The project, designed to give 
maximum quality and as complete library 
service as possible by means of a bookmobile, 
was accomplished by careful planning, by re- 
cruiting a good staff, by ordering a well- 
selected book collection and records, and by 
joining a film circuit. This bookmobile service 
was added to a well-established county library. 
This demonstration was successfully termi- 
nated at the end of one year when the County 
Board of Supervisors appropriated funds to 
continue the service. 

\ centralized cataloging project in Oregon, 
described by Mrs. Mary W. Rutherford, li- 
brarian of Tillamook County, is handling a 
greater volume of books because good proce- 
dures utilizing multilith for card duplication 
have been developed. 

Russell Davis, Utah state librarian, told of 
using local residents on the bookmobile to 
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handle charging and discharging of books. 
These local people are boosters for the service 
and it is certain they will prove very helpful 
in securing local support at the end of the 
demonstration. Idaho has also had the help of 
lay people. A county adviser has been ap- 
pointed for each county, and it has been 
through the leadership of county advisers that 
six library districts had successful votes for 
local support in the last year. 

Mrs. Cynthia J. Willett, area director, Colo- 
rado State Library, discussing the first book- 
mobile demonstration in Colorado, emphasized 
the need for careful groundwork and for hav- 
ing the demonstration librarian hired in sufh- 
cient time to help develop plans. In the future, 
Colorado will require more local support to 
start a demonstration, and a formula has been 
designed so the cost may be shared equitably 
by several counties. Factors in the formula in- 
clude population, assessed valuation, and area. 

Four regional branches have been orga- 
nized in New Mexico and the remaining two, 
necessary for complete coverage over the state, 
may not be established unless more funds 
through the state agency can be provided, re- 
ported Mrs. Irene S. Peck, director of the 
State Library Commission. She pointed out 
that these regional centers are administered by 
the state because of limited economic resources 
in the state. New Mexico is one of only three 
states in the West having state grants for li- 
braries. By the end of the conference, discus- 
sions pointed to the basic need for continuing 
state grants in order to develop standard li- 
brary service. 

The discussion on the Gentle Art of Per- 
suasion, or Effective Ways of Securing Coop- 
eration, stressed the importance of good per- 
sonal relationships, of patience, and of work- 
ing closely with other groups, such as univer- 
sities and state library associations. Oklahoma, 
for example, described the help received from 
the state university extension division and 
the Library Schoo] in planning and conduct- 
ing workshops and also stressed the value of 
support from the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion for the state library program. 

Final session of the conference was A Look 
at Progress to Date and Plans for the Future. 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Come to Booth 504 
for one of the bigges 
give-aways In 
publishing history! 


a= FIRST PRIZE: a complete set of the Julian Messner Shelf 
of Biographies (180 titles) 







oF SECOND PRIZE: a complete set of Julian Messner Science 
Books for the High School Library (70 titles) 






2 THIRD PRIZE: a complete set of our career novels — Ro- 
mances for Young Moderns (50 titles) 


oe FOURTH AND FIFTH PRIZES: 


elementary science books—Everyday Science Stories (15 
titles) 












a complete set of our 










All you have to do is fill in a card we furnish, drop it in 
the drum and wait for the big winners on the day of the 
drawing, to be announced at ALA. The books will be 
shipped to your school or library at our expense whenever 







you request it. 







Come and try your luck! 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
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GENERAL REFERENCE WORK TO BE PUBLISHED IN BRAILLE 


The World Book Encyclopedia is to be pub- 
lished in Braille and will be the first general 
reference work made available to the blind in 


this The Field Foundation Field 
Enterprises, publishers of World Book, have 
made possible this largest and most important 
project in Braille publishing history by a gift 
of $115,500, part of which will be used for 
translation and plate-making, the rest as a sub- 
sidy for publication of the first edition of 200 
sets. The gift and subsidy will make it possible 
to sell the first edition at approximately two 


way. and 


and one-half times the sales price of the regu- 
lar edition of the encyclopedia—this in spite 
of the fact that the Braille edition will be in 160 
volumes, taking up 38 feet of shelf space. 
The translation, plate-making, and printing 
will be done by the American Printing House 





for the Blind, a nonprofit organization in 
Louisville. Publication is expected in about 
The offered to 


schools and libraries serving the blind. 


two years, first sets will be 

The photograph shows presentation of the 
check for $115,500 to J. McFarren Barr. a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Printing House for the Blind, by 
Adlai E. Stevenson, president of the Field 
Foundation. In the center is Bailey K. Howard, 
president of Field Enterprises, who has taken 
the leadership in developing this project. Said 
Mr. Stevenson: “This is a milestone, a new 
frontier not only in the education of the blind 
but in publishing history.” Said Mr. Barr, 
“World Book will open a completely new 
world of information which the blind never 
had before.” eee 





WESTERN STATES LIBRARY EXTENSION 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 526) 
The fact that LSA may have stimulated an 
increase in state and local funds was noted 
in the figures reported, showing that in the 
West, state funds available for public library 
service in 1959 are 53 per cent higher than 
the amount expended in 1956. Local funds 
also increased 41 per cent during this period. 
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These percentage increases are higher in the 
West than for the nation. 

In her summary, Eleanor Ferguson pointed 
out some warnings that had been covered in 
the discussions: “Don’t spread services and 
staff too thin.” “Don’t be content with service 
that is ‘just better than last year’s.’ ” “Don't 
become too involved in juvenile service, leav- 
ing little time for working with the whole 
community.” eee 
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A thousand words about the slide 


by Shirley Ellis 


Vrs. Ellis was assistant in charge of the Vis- 
ual Materials Center of the Chicago Public 
Library. She is known to ALA Bulletin read- 
ers as contributor of “The A-V Circuit,” a 
regular feature which was discontinued after 
January of this year. 


Tue department of which I was in charge 
was devoted primarily to film. Slides were 
somewhat of a stepchild in terms of both 
budget and staff interest. Lantern slides, how- 
ever, had been made available to the public 
for over 25 years; there was no question about 
public interest in slide materials and no choice 
but to continue the service. With responsibil- 
ity for a collection of some 12,000 lantern 
slides (314” x 4”) and 13.000 Kodachromes 
(2” x 2”). there were several questions to an- 
swer. What should and could be done with the 
present collection in terms of supplementing 
and building, physical processing, cataloging, 
circulating, and weeding? 


KODACHROMES REPLACE LANTERN SLIDES 


Because space was a pressing concern we 
began by weeding. Lantern slides were pared 
to a few hundred. Only material on local his- 
tory was retained, This was a drastic measure 
but seemed justified. Many 
cracked and/or faded; those on the physical 
and biological sciences were obsolete; all 


slides were 


colored slides were hand-tinted by “artists” 
who used the highest degree of imagination 
if not good taste or common sense; those on 
art bore only a distant relation to the original 
colors of paintings. 

More important, lantern slides had become 
a curiosity. The once common lantern slide 
projector was being replaced by the 2” x 2” 





projector, and few people could actually uti- 
lize the larger slides. The public enjoyed 
spending some idle time looking at them in 
the department, but since the 2” x 2” slide had 
been introduced, circulation had dropped 
yearly—from 33,000 in 1953 to 13,000 in 1955 

-and this was before weeding started. Our 
rather abrupt depletion of the lantern slide col- 
lection occasioned little comment from the 
public. The chief complaints were from the 
janitors who had to drag away the heavy car- 
tons of discards. 

Originally it was our intention to increase 
the size and scope of the 2” x 2” collection to 
compensate for the reduction in lantern slides. 
Kodachromes, as 2” x 2” slides are commonly 
though somewhat inaccurately called, are su- 
perior in technical quality, less fragile, and 
require less than one-third the storage space. 
Barring poor laboratory processing, color re- 
production is good. At the same time we 
planned to devise simplified cataloging rules, 
gradually recatalog the 2” x 2” slides on hand 
to conform to the rules, and revamp compli- 
cated circulation regulations. 

Very shortly we wondered if we had ex- 
changed a new set of problems for the old. 
There is no directory of 
sources for 2” x 2” slides. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library pamphlet, a subject index to 
sources, is perhaps the only one in print. With 


comprehensive 


this guide, catalogs of major suppliers can be 
requested, but to search out Kodachromes on 
specific topics in them is extremely time con- 
suming. Despite the large number of 2” x 2” 
slides on the market, the range of topics is 
limited primarily, and quite logically, to the 
fine and applied arts. Some suppliers do not 
permit previewing, and this meant blind buy- 
ing. In the past we had been able to fill in 
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gaps in the collection by dealing with private, 
commercial, and amateur photographers who 
sold duplicates as a side line. They were most 
willing to permit previews, as they might well 
be since they rarely sold slides for less than 
$1.00 each. 


BUT KODACHROMES BRING PROBLEMS 
The answer to most of these vexations was 
to continue a practice which had already 
been established 
film- 
strips, cutting 
them into frames. 
and 


buying 


converting 
them to 
form. 
filmstrips on al- 
most all subjects 


slide 
There are 


and they are 
easily located in 
the H. W. Wil- 
Filmstrip 
Guide. Adapters, 
labels, 


son 





cover 

glass, and_bind- 
ing tape are readily available. A professional 
librarian wrote the captions. The cutting, typ- 
ing of labels, mounting, and binding were 
done by clerks. 

Even slides purchased as slides were usu- 
ally acquired in cardboard mounts and then 
labeled, this 
There were two reasons for this: plastic- or 


mounted, and bound in way. 
glass-mounted slides are expensive and this 
do-it-yourself approach helped to stretch the 
slide budget; library identification and cap- 
tions could be affixed easily and made stylisti- 
cally consistent. Formerly such work had 
been done during the slack period of summer 
and whenever daily routines permitted. After 
acquiring a number of filmstrips, however, 
it became apparent that much more time than 
this was required. There was a serious bottle- 
neck in processing. 

One doubt led to another. and we began to 
re-examine our other ideas about the 2” x 2” 
slide. the practical difficulties of cataloging 
and circulation as well as those of processing. 
and the problems experienced by the public 
in using the collection. The chief advantage of 
2” x 2” slides as a visual material (in addi- 
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tion to their excellence of reproduction) is 
their flexibility. Because they are discrete 
units the patron can, theoretically, select and 
combine them in whatever way suits his par- 
ticular purpose. 

To make this type of use possible, however, 
would require cataloging of every unit. When 
a collection numbers in the thousands, even 
simplified cataloging becomes a major under- 
taking. The necessity of organizing the card 
catalog by subject raises many questions 
about suitable headings. An _ alternative 
method, which had already been set up. was 
provision of a subject shelf list for staff use 
and a multilithed subject list of very general 
headings for public use. 

The subject list functioned well if the pa- 
tron wanted slides on, for example, birds. 
cathedrals, or views of Japan. If he wanted 
only Kodachromes of birds common to the 
South, cathedrals in London, or pictures of 
agriculture in Japan, a staff member would 
first have to check the shelf list to see whether 
we had those specific slides. Then. since filing 
was by general heading only. the patron 
would have to look through perhaps hundreds 
of slides to find the ones he wished. Koda- 
chromes were organized and circulated as 
“sets” or as “miscellaneous.” 

Existing circulation procedures posed other 
problems. Again, for the patron content with 
a set of assorted views of Japan. checking out 
a set was satisfactory; for 
wanted to use only three of a set. it was dis- 


someone who 
concerting. Further. the patron was limited 
in the total number of sets and /or miscellane- 
ous Kodachromes which could be withdrawn 
at one time. Charging—counting by hand, 
then re-counting, packing in special boxes, 
making out a charge record—was irritating 
to both staff and public. It was subject to hu- 
man error and it was slow. The whole pro- 
cedure had to be repeated when material was 
returned. 

As we reviewed these troublesome aspects 
of the Kodachrome collection and saw them 
multiplying if it were greatly enlarged, the 
ghost of the lantern slide collection rose to 
haunt us. The problems, except for processing. 
had been the same. Started in 1925. the lan- 
tern slide collection had grown by 1935 to 
70.000 lantern slides and 30.000 negatives. 
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The librarian of that day was proud and 
pleased to report that it was “the largest col- 
lection in any public library in the United 
States.” By 1955 it was regarded as a mill- 
stone. 

Fearing that a large 2” x 2” collection 
might prove to be another such Franken- 
stein’s monster, we decided to purchase some 
forty filmstrips to circulate as filmstrips and, 
if they were satisfactory, concentrate on and 
build a filmstrip collection. Only material not 
available in filmstrip form would then be 
acquired for the Kodachrome collection. 
There are now approximately 150 filmstrips 


and 14,000 Koda- 
chromes. Fewer 
than 100 Koda- 


chromes have been 
acquired in the past 
two years. Since 
1957 circulation of 
filmstrips has in- 
creased, Koda- 
chrome circulation 
has dropped, thus 
repeating the earlier 
pattern of Koda- 
chrome and lantern 
slide circulation. Total circulation of Koda- 
chromes at the end of August 1957 was 
16.113; at the end of August 1958 it was 
36.631. 

The growing tendency to purchase film- 
strips and let the Kodachrome collection 
wither is based on the high cost and the vari- 
ous problems inherent in acquiring, catalog- 
ing. processing, and circulating slides in any 
form. Filmstrip prices range from $2.50 to 
$9.00, depending upon number of frames, 
single or double frame size, black and white 
or color. From three to six times as much 
would have to be spent to obtain the same 
number of slides as there are frames in a film- 
strip. 

There are filmstrips on almost any subject 

as well as many on topics not suitable for 
visual presentation. Most dealers permit pre- 
view before purchase. Library of Congress 
catalog cards are available for many film- 
strips. Processing, by clipping leader and tail 
with a special punch and applying a library- 
imprinted Mystic Tape around the outside of 





the can, is rapid and simple. Charging can be 
done quickly either by hand or by a photo- 
charge method. 

When the patron returns the filmstrip, it 
can be checked in and inspected for damage 
later. There is no tedious counting or ques- 
tion about whether some portion of the ma- 
terial is missing. We found that very little 
training is necessary to inspect filmstrips; a 
clerk wearing cotton film inspection gloves 
unrolls them by hand, checking for torn or 
enlarged sprocket holes and serious scratches. 
Damage is not common nor usually so major 
that the strip has to be discarded. Most dam- 
age occurs in the leader, and if blank 35mm 
leader is spliced to the original leader much 
damage to the picture frames can be avoided. 
A 35mm Mylar Tape and splicing block facili- 
tate minor repairs within the strip. 

Filmstrips as a medium have one disadvan- 
tage: it is sometimes difficult to use individual 
frames out of context; a hop-skip-jump ap- 
proach is required to locate them. For many 
users, however, the pictorial continuity is a 
great advantage in providing a ready-made, 
integrated unit. 


WHO USES FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES? 


For librarians whose filmstrip /slide collec- 
tion is still in the planning stage—who are 
not restricted by established policy and prac- 
tice nor already committed to serve a specific 
public 
has not been considered: What is the place of 


there is one important question which 


slides and filmstrips in the public library? 


Who uses them, how, and why? 

It would appear that the heaviest users of 
our collection are students and teachers—the 
same “public” that school libraries serve. 
After school hours and every Saturday the 
department is crowded with teachers and stu- 
dents requesting visual materials on a variety 
of curriculum topics. Queries from students 
are frequently tinged with the desperation of 
finding material for extra grade credit. It is 
not always clear whether the material is in 
fact used or whether the extra credit is for 
the effort expended in obtaining it. 

Would-be or have-been tourists form the 
second largest portion of the public, followed 
by Sunday-school teachers. church auxiliaries. 
and mission groups. Other occasional patrons 
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UNDISTURBED 
GROUP 
LISTENING 


now within the reach of the 
most limited Library budget 


withCALIFONE 


The AUDIO CENTER 
Mode! 12MH8 
Library Net, $179.50 


eC 3 
\ palais ? 





Illustrated with 
CUEMASTER, extra 


Designed exclusively for the library, the Cali- 
fone AUDIO CENTER fills the requirement 
for a low-cost, versatile transcription play- 
ing phonograph for group listening. This new 
model features built-in compartments hous- 
ing 8 sets of headphones, each individually 
adjustable to its own volume level. The head- 
phones are equipped with sanitary replace- 
able ear cushions. The AUDIO CENTER has 
a 4-speed 9-inch turntable, the Califone 
“push-button” pickup arm,and dual needle 
plug-in ceramic cartridge. 

With Califone’s exclusive CUEMASTER on 
the AUDIO CENTER, immediate and exact 
selection of any desired phrase or section 
is possible for review or drill. 





See your Califone dealer for a demonstration, or 
Write Dept. ALA-7 


califone CORPORATION 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA ® «<, 


uw 
~ 
N 
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include commercial artists, scout leaders, 
garden club program chairmen, television 
program planners, and community center per- 
sonnel. These are the actual users and seem, 
in a general way, representative of the pa- 
trons of other public library filmstrip slide 
collections. 

This suggests several pertinent questions. 
Should the public library furnish slides and 
filmstrips for curriculum use? Or should the 
more traditional separation of responsibility 
between school and public libraries be main- 
tained? Is there some middle course? What 
degree of responsibility should the library 
assume in providing visual materials on 
“travel”? Is there a potential public for film- 
strips and slides not now being served; for 
example, in business, industry, and labor? 

Though “one picture may be worth a thou- 
sand words,” librarians must know who, why. 
and under what circumstances the pictures 
are to be used before filmstrip slide collec- 
tions are permitted to mushroom beyond con- 
trol. The now famous Chinese who coined the 
proverb may just have been thinking of the 
innumerable characters of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. aoe 


or DUMB WAITERS + BOOK 
LIFTS + MONEY LIFTS - 


RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 





D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Lib s Visit us at ALA—Booth 68 and 
IOrarians: _ tind out how to:— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden’’ Subscription Service tailored to fit 
your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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What attention are public libraries giving to the needs of the aging? 


A questionnaire answered by 140 libraries gives some answers. 


Trends in library services to the aging 


by Eleanor Phinney 

Since early in 1957 the Office for Adult Educa- 
tion has had under way a study of services 
and activities of public libraries which are de- 
signed to meet the needs of an aging popula- 
tion. This study has been carried out by Miss 
Phinney, executive secretary of the Aduit Serv- 
ices Division, which is responsible for this area 
of service in the ALA organization. The first 
phase of the study, a post card survey of all 
public libraries in towns of 2500 and over, was 
reported in “Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation,’ ALA Bulletin, September 1957. 

Tuis article tells how 140 public libraries in 
the United States are serving older people. As 
the second step in a continuing study of such 
services, a lengthy and detailed questionnaire 
was sent to 200 li- 
braries in all parts 
of the country, rep- 


resenting a _ wide 
range of type and 


size of community. 
The 


was designed to find 


questionnaire 
out in what 
these 
serving the older in- 


ways 


libraries are 





dividual coming into 
the library, either 
singly or as a member of a group; the older 
shut-in; the individual professional or volun- 
teer who is working with older people; and 
the agencies and organizations serving older 
people. 

Replies came from 140 libraries. They 
that many librarians 
a need for further attention to the special 
problems of older people, and that they hoped 
to do more, but that others felt that they were 
serving the older people in their communities 


showed are aware of 


adequately without special activities on the 
part of the library, or that other community 
programs were suflicient. 
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Many librarians are reluctant to place the 
older, person in a separate category. The atti- 
tudes expressed ranged from what seemed to 
be a refusal to face and accept the implica- 
tions of aging and of increased numbers of 
older people in the population, to a genuine 
and well-founded hesitancy to categorize a 
large and various group of people solely on 
the basis of age. In the words of one librar- 
ian, “We believe that the majority of older 
people prefer to be treated like everyone else, 
and that plans to segregate them, or to dis- 
play books for their special interest, are not 
popular with them.” 

The brightest picture to be gained from 
the questionnaire is that shown by the re- 
plies regarding service to agencies and or- 
ganizations serving older people. They con- 
firm the already well-established fact that li- 
braries in general work closely and of their 
own initiative with the other civic, welfare. 
and cultural institutions and groups in their 
communities, providing materials, staff skills, 
meeting space, and the clearing-house func- 
tion which is particularly suitable for li- 
braries. A number of librarians stated that 
they had been involved in the inception of 
the local committee or council on the aging. 
Other librarians showed willingness to go 
along, to help “when requested,” but for 
various reasons do not offer their services 
unasked. 

Some of the results of the questionnaire 
may be tabulated briefly as follows: 


SERVICE TO THE OLDER PERSON COMING TO THI 
LIBRARY AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
Per cent of libraries 
giving service 
Providing reader guidance ....... 81 
Providing information service on 
local activities, agencies, etc. ... 73 
Planning the building for ease of 
SND ochre ace eee ai eneiee hans we 60 


Relaxing rules for those who cannot 
come regularly 
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Special shelves to meet interests of 


older people ....6..666sceee0 35 
Shelves or lists of materials in large 
ME Osis a ears see Sarees 30 
SERVICE TO THE OLDER PERSON COMING TO THE 


Liprary AS A MEMBER OF A Group 


Per cent of libraries 
giving service 
Special programs and activities for 
older people PE Oe @ Putra eee s ae ae 
Programs suitable for, but not 
limited to, older people ........ 61 
Library facilities provided for ac- 


tivities of other agencies ....... 70 
Programs using films ........... 58 
Programs using recordings ....... 39 
Programs using discussion ma- 

terials prepared by the library 30 
Packaged programs ............. 20 


SERVICE TO THE PROFESSIONAL OR VOLUNTEER 
WorRKING WITH OLDER PEOPLE 
Per cent of libraries 
giving service 


Providing help in program plan- 


ENE Re Te 80 
Publicizing the library’s materials 

and services in this area by news- 

NOE thar n.cotnia alernie a serare terme ehe 69 


Acting as a resource center for in- 
formation on local activities ... 67 
Providing materials which are use- 
ful in carrying out programs and 


activities for older people ..... 65 
Providing printed or processed 

WS scr crane oer anat cnet es 61 
Providing audio-visual materials .. 61 
Providing materials useful in train- 

RN SL ch irate ere aha aaa ei orate Oe 52 


Publicizing the library’s materials 
and services in this area by radio 48 

Publicizing the library’s materials 
and services in this area by tele- 

ate aiocaie brs eaters ate 18 


vision 


{ major conclusion that can be drawn from 
the impact of all the questionnaires is that 
there is a real need for public libraries to 
develop a philosophy of service which will 
recognize more adequately the varied needs 
of an aging population, and to work out pro- 
grams which will meet these needs in ways 
appropriate to the characteristics and_ re- 
sources of the local situation and individual. 
The Adult Services Division’s plans for the 


institute on library service to an aging popu- 
lation, which will take place during the Wash- 
ington Conference, is a direct outcome of these 
needs as revealed in the questionnaires. 

In reporting a study like this, it is easy to 
lose sight of the commodity on which the 
services are based—books and other materials. 
One is likely to pass over the librarian-reader 
relationship which forms the core of nearly 
all library service. That these exist and will 
be used with the greatest effectiveness pos- 
sible was somewhat taken for granted in the 
formulation of the questionnaire, since its 
purpose was to discover the ways in which 
these materials and this relationship were 
being brought to bear on a specific situation. 
The primary and valuable service which the 
library provides for the individual older per- 
son, and which it is impossible to express in 
any tabulation, was put into these words by 
Martha Martin. 


Monica, California, Public Library: 


reference librarian. Santa 


We like to think that reading is one of the 


(Continued on page 539) 


This continuing study of library services 


to the aging is being carried out with the 


advice and active assistance of a commit- 
tee of the Adult Services Division, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, 
Public Madison. Wisconsin, 
chairman; Margaret Dudley, National 
Book Committee, New York; Elizabeth 
Ferguson, Institute of Life Insurance. 
New York; Mrs. Winifred E. Stone, Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging. New 
York; and Rose Vainstein, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Plans for the future include prepara- 
tion of a publication which will bring 


Library, 


together some of the descriptions of spe- 
cific library programs contained in the 
questionnaires in order to help other li- 
braries in planning the services men- 
tioned here. A report on services now 
being given to the older person who is 
institutionalized or confined to his home 
is also under way. 











In Washington, you'll see these fresh-from-the-printer A.L.A. books— 
and a complete display of current A.L.A, publications—at the 


A.L.A. PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT EXHIBIT, Booths 64 and 65 











RICHER BY ASIA 


Ihe exciting new leader’s handbook for the Asia reading program spon- 
sored by the Young Adult Services Division of A.L.A. Includes detailed 
notes on nearly 80 outstanding adult books on Asian themes, especially 
suitable for young people . . . with sample book discussion program, 
sample book talks, sources for free and inexpensive material. 

72 pages, $1.25 











COOPERATIVE CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 
By BRIGITTE L. KENNEY. Describes how ten Missouri public libraries 
set up an independent central processing agency, Southwest Missouri 
Library Service, Inc., how this agency worked for them in its first year 
of operation. As a study of probably the first such attempt in this coun- 
try, this important new book will be useful for school as well as public 
libraries. 112 pages, $2.25 





COLLEGE TEACHING and the COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By PATRICIA KNAPP. Reports the author's survey of the use of the 
library during one quarter at a representative small liberal arts college. 


Correlated with the courses the students took, their academic rank and 
standing, etc., this is basic data for all who are interested in making the 
college library more effective in college teaching 

ACRL Monograph No, 23, 120 pages, $3.00 





PLANS FOR SIX PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Reports the Institute on new buildings held at the 1958 A.L.A. Annual 
Conference under the auspices of the A.L.A. Library Administration 
Division. Librarians and architects discuss the problems they faced, their 
solutions. Includes floor-plans, statistics on population served, size of 
collection housed, cost per square foot, etc. 

Public Library Reporter No. 8,72 pages, $2.25 





CATALOGING OF PERSIAN WORKS 


By NASSER SHARIFY. The first attempt to formulate comprehensive 
rules for transliteration, entry and description of Persian materials, with 
a critical analysis of 137 relevant cataloging codes in many languages. 
Phe author is a prominent Iranian librarian experienced in American 
library techniques, and this new book was written as his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia. 176 pages, $3.50 





You may order these and other new A.L.A. books at the Conference Exhibit, 


Booths 64 and 65... from your usual dealer ... or direct from 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11 
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(WJ) WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Scientific Periodicals and Books 
in all Languages and on all Subjects 


SALE and ACQUISITION of: 


®@ Scientific Periodicals and Publications of Learned 
Societies in complete sets, short runs and single 
volumes 
@ Scientific Books: domestic and foreign, out-of-print, 
new and second-hand 
@ New Books in all Fields, in all Languages 
@ Complete subscription service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 
@ Out-of-print books and periodicals searched for and 
quoted 
@® Libraries and smaller collections of scientific books 
and periodicals bought at liberal prices 
@ Catalogues issued periodically and available on 
request 
California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 
2 | 
Branch Offices: London and Frankfort/Main | 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. | 


lll Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cable Address: BOOKJOHNS, NEWYORK 
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Latest revisions in ALA Group Insurance Plan 


By Ricuarp N. 
Brown, Crosby, and Company, administrators 
of the ALA Group Insurance Plan. 

On June 1, 1959, the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan was two and one-half years old. Begin- 


FouLK, vice president of 


ning with 400 insured members, it now has 
about 2000. As of February 1959 it has paid 
$21,500 for benefits, 
$10,500 for hospital and surgical benefits and 
$3000 for accidental death. Over seven hun- 


accident and _ sickness 


dred claims have been paid, with several acci- 
dent and sickness payments for more than five 
months. 

Originally, the plan offered benefits only to 
actively employed individual personal mem- 
bers. Numerous requests for dependent hos- 
pital and surgical benefits and for continua- 
tion of hospital and surgical coverage for re- 
tired employees were received, so that in May 
of last year the plan was broadened to include 
dependents and senior members for hospital 
and surgical benefits. 

As of April 1, 1959, the current plan has 
heen modified to make it possible for those 
between ages sixty and sixty-five to be cov- 
ered by the hospital and surgical plan and to 
allow the senior hospital and surgical plan to 
begin at age sixty-five rather than seventy. 
There are now three categories of benefits. 


1. Accident and Sickness—Income Protection 


Two plans providing $50.00 or $25.00 a 
week, payable the first day for accident and 
the eighth day for sickness, for a duration of 
104 weeks for accident and 52 weeks for sick- 
nese are offered the individual actively em- 
ployed members. This income protection plan 
is designed to reimburse the individual when 
he loses his weekly income because of an ac- 
cident or illness. In addition, $1000 accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage is in- 
cluded in either the $50.00 or $25.00 per 
week plan. If the individual desires, the acci- 
dental death may be 
doubled for an additional annual premium of 
$2.00. The cost for the basic $50.00 plan is 
$67.50 annually and for the $25.00 plan, 


and dismemberment 
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$35.00. Only the ALA personal member is 
eligible for this benefit provided he is under 
age sixty-five, is working, and resides or 
claims residence in the United States, its ter- 
ritories and possessions, Canada, or Mexico. 


2. Hospital and Surgical 

A hospital and surgical plan is available to 
those ALA personal members under age sixty- 
five enrolled in the income protection plan. 
It also provides coverage for their dependents. 
including the spouse and unmarried children 
from fourteen days to nineteen years of age. 
The plan provides $10.00 per day for up to 
70 days for any one disability, plus up to 
$100 for in-hospital miscellaneous expenses. 
Up to $225 is available according to a sched- 
ule for surgical procedures. The cost for the 
hospital and surgical coverage is $36.00 an- 
nually for the individual member, $68.50 an- 
nually for the member and one dependent. 
and $106.50 annually for the member and all 
of his eligible dependents. 


3. Senior Hospital and Surgical Plan 


All personal ALA members age sixty-five or 
over, whether or not they are working, are 
eligible for coverage under the senior hospital 
and surgical plan. If the member has retired 
prior to age sixty-five, he may also apply for 
this coverage. The individua!l’s spouse may 
also be covered. Hospital benefits are $10.00 
per day for 31 days per confinement, $100 for 
miscellaneous in-hospital expenses, and up to 
$225 for surgical procedures according to a 
surgical schedule. The annual premium for the 
member is $75.00, for the member and 
spouse, $150. 

If the member and his spouse have been 
insured under the Optional Hospital and Surg- 
ical Plan prior to applying for the Senior 
Plan, there is no waiting period for benefits. 
If, however, the application for the Senior 
Plan is the first for hospital and surgical 
benefits, there is a waiting period of six 
months after the Senior Plan becomes effective 
before the member or spouse can receive hos- 
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pital or surgical benefits for any condition 
for which medical treatment or advice was 
given in the twelve months before application 
for the plan was received. 


UNDERWRITING NECESSARY 

When the plan was originally offered it was 
explained that if 50 per cent of all of the ALA 
personal members joined the plan, everyone 
who applied would be issued a contract with- 
out any underwriting. However, while the 
response to the plan is most satisfactory, it 
has not been large enough to allow the under- 
writing requirement to be eliminated; there- 
fore each application must be reviewed and 
passed on by the insurance company’s under- 
writing department. This underwriting does 
not apply to the Senior Hospital Plan. Every 
member who is sixty-five or over, or who has 
retired from active work, will have his policy 
issued regardless of medical history or phys- 
ical condition. 

To be eligible for the plan it is necessary 
to be an ALA personal member, and if appli- 
cation is for other than the Senior Plan, the 
member must be actively employed, earn at 
least $1000 annually and must reside or claim 
residence in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, Canada, or Mexico. 

The ALA Group Insurance Plan pays bene- 
fits regardless of any other payment or other 
benefit for which the individual may be eligi- 
ble such as Blue Cross or other group in- 
surance or workmen’s compensation benefit. 
The policy, once issued. cannot be canceled 
except for nonpayment of premium or fraud, 
as long as the ALA continues to sponsor the 
plan and the individual remains a personal 
member of ALA. 

The administrators of the plan, Brown, 
Crosby, and Co., Inc., 110 William Street, New 
York. are an insurance brokerage firm. They 
negotiated the plan with the insurance com- 
pany, send the bills, issue policies, and pay 
all of the expenses for the administration of 
the plan. ALA assumes no expenses for any 
part of the Group Insurance Plan. 


QUESTIONS WHICH HAVE ARISEN 


Many letters have been written to the ad- 
ministrators asking why it is necessary for the 
accident and sickness, or income protection, 





to terminate when the member retires. At re- 
tirement the individual has income from So- 
cial Security or pension or other source, which 
is not contingent upon performing a job. In 
such case the income protection plan is not 
necessary, since illness or disability will not 
prohibit the individual from collecting his So- 
cial Security, pension benefits, etc. 

Another question is why the duration of the 
benefits of an accident is two years and for 
sickness one year. Studies indicate that the 
average disability for accident is about six 
weeks and for sickness approximately two 
weeks. When the plan was originally developed 
it was necesary to keep in mind the premium 
requirements for all of the benefits. It was 
considered necessary to provide adequate cov- 
erage for the majority of ALA members. The 
claims for the first two years justify the de- 
cision to limit the duration of the two types 
of claims to two years and one year. 

The continued interest in and growth of the 
ALA Group Insurance Plan is assured. The 
continuous praise and letters of testimony re- 
ceived indicate the necessity and wisdom of 
the adoption of this insurance plan. eco 


Trends in Library Services to the Aging 


(Continued from page 535) 

last resources left to the individualist in our so- 
ciety, where the tendency is to conform and to 
be gathered into groups. Since other agencies 
provide social activities for only older people, 
perhaps the library should 
dividual intellectual stimulation, to 
of the reader’s individual abilities. 


concentrate on in- 
the extent 


The committee which advised on the plan- 
ning of this study has hoped that a manual 
of practice for serving older people could be 
developed from the information received, but 
the needs of the aging and the ways of meet- 
ing those needs are so diverse that it may be 
neither possible nor necessary to develop 
“practice” as such. It may be more valuable 
to determine whether there are certain princi- 
ples which need to be applied in serving older 
adults. These, however, may not be fully 
realized until a more consistent philosophy 
regarding the extent of the library’s responsi- 
bility toward a community problem can be 
developed and accepted. eee 
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Evaluation of library materials for 
insurance purposes 


by the Insurance for Libraries Committee 


IN. RESPONSE to constant requests for a re- 
vision of the June 1952 figures on the evalua- 
tion of library materials appearing in the ALA 
Bulletin, 1953, for 
Libraries Committee of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division’s Section on Ad- 
ministration’! undertook such a revision in 
1958. In December of 1955, Charles W. Mixer, 
assistant director of Libraries, Columbia Uni- 


February the Insurance 


Financial 


versity, prepared average insurable values 
used by Columbia University Libraries. Using 
the 
studied book prices surveyed by 


committee also 
Marjorie 
Cali- 


fornia, in Library Journal, September 15, 


this as a_ background, 


Donaldson, city librarian, Pasadena, 
1958, and the figures given in the annual sur- 
vey in Publishers’ Weekly, and had the advice 
of librarians. The following values were pre- 
pared. 


for books 


in any given subject field is the average pres- 


The “average insurable value” 


ent-day price which a library pays for books 
in that field. less an average amount for depre- 
ciation. The following depreciation figures are 
suggested where such figures are required by 
the underwriter. 


DEPRECIATION FIGURES 
Per Cent 
50-60 


20-25 


Adult fiction 
Adult nonfiction 
Juveniles 50-60 
Reference books 10-15 
16mm film (per reel) 50 
8mm film (per reel) 75* 
Records 


78 rpm 331, 
221 


3l5 rpm 50 
50 


‘The membership of the Insurance for Libraries 
Committee is as follows: Frederick L. Arnold, Prince- 
chairman; Charles Mixer, 
Library; Esther Piercy, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library; Harland Carpenter, Wilmington 
Institute Free Library; Albert C. Gerould, Philadel- 
phia Free Library; Michael M. Reynolds, West Vir- 


ginia State University Library. 


ton University Library, 


Columbia University 
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Stereophonic 
Slides 


* Due t 


Because these factors may vary, each library 
or library system will want to make its own cal- 
culations of such insurable values. For this 
reason the committee did not list an average 
discount figure. 

In preparation for taking out fire insurance 
on library collections the first step is to conduct 
an insurance inventory to ascertain the value 
of the collections, in order to substantiate what 
the losses would be in the event of a fire. All 
of this procedure is explained in detail in 
Dorothea M. Singer’s The Insurance of Librar- 
ies” and in articles indexed in Library Litera- 
ture. 

Local histories and genealogies have been 
deleted from the 1958 list as the present com- 
mittee feels that these books belong ina special 
collection and would be valued separately. Spe- 
cial attention should also be given by libraries 
to their collections of commercial services. No 
value is given, since the prices vary as library 
budgets vary. 

The periodicals were figured on the basis of 
the current subscription cost per volume, plus 
$3.40, the average cost for binding a periodi- 
cal volume. This figure should be checked, as 
average binding cost will vary. 

Libraries which have substantial numbers 
of master’s theses and Pu.p. dissertations will 
want to determine their individual policy as 
to whether to insure for cost of reproducing by 
typing. which in some cases might be essential. 
or whether to use the lower cost of microfilm 
reproduction. 

The suggested procedures for insurance of 
the card catalog are in Miss Singer’s book and 
in articles indexed in Library Literature. Some 
libraries have found that twenty cents a card 
is a reasonable figure, but larger libraries wil! 
probably find this much too low. 


? Chicago, The American Library Association, 1946. 
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EVALUATION FIGURES 
COMPILED BY 


THE INSURANCE FOR LIBR ARIES COMMITTEE 
DECEMBER 1958 
Average 
Cost 
eee 
UNM or 5 Sih So ce cick ssn ooo Rannans 2.70 
Adult nonfiction 
re ee 12.77 
NE 6 cig c Ucn ncewadsecnes 6.93 
PUTIN 555/54 5/5 oes Saeki oaue-esis 12.49 
RN ree crash en eerie 5.13 
MM oerest ee eraiaicie a ceeteeinte cee 6.25 
MAEM ss Sc yo re tes 6.00 
Music Verve TT eee 1.00 
Psychology ee S20 
Reference (general) ..........3.00-20.00 
BURN feos wtaretet te sicee oneia enero erers 6.16 
ee 7.69 


Periodicals: subscriptions and binding 


il re UT 
WM GUNN 35 sists dcicnias > on ane eu ues 12.49 
Chemistry and Physics ........... 11.00 
Geology and zoology eee bog ead 8.25 
ee ee ee ee ee 6.40 
History and English ............. 7.00 
ROE een ctipearenen re oust banc eee ener 6.25 
Mathematics ............... 9.00 
ns a rs ee eee ene 15.00 
WN ee ee ence et eee ee Fe 6.34 
Ee ee 8.25 
Documents 

PE IE ccicenninnwees 29 

Paper-bound volumes ........... 1.78 

BOWNG VOMMMES 666s ic ccceciasss Ss 

Periodical volumes .............. 3.55 
Music* 

DU eens a ea seer Beds 60 
SE oe ashes wk hatha eset mca eek Os 1.00 
Microreproductions 

Microfilm (per reel) ........... 24.00 

Microprint (per card) ........... i) 

Microcard (per card) ........... .20 
Audio-visual materials 

Film—silent 

16mm black and white (per reel) 30.00 

l6mm color (per reel) ........ 55.00 
Film—sound 

16mm black and white (per reel) 68.00 

16mm color (per reel) ........ 115.00 





Filmstrip 
Black and white (per unit)7 .... 3.00 
ee gk) eee 5.00 
Slides 
Black and white (2 X 2)....... 30 
OO a a a a rr 0 
Phonograph records—78 rpm 
| a ee 1.00 
Be NE ieee Reet ees 125 
Phonograph records—33' rpm 
WE cs ciss Sotie 3 er bes ate elo een 2.10 
Bi he ass a. crt ceeteteusie wake 3.60 
Phonograph records—45 rpm 
eT ME seid Se eed ok: Je Bi Nhe te 1.10 
Stereophonic records .......... 3.60 
WOE ks ca ans aaGaisoebaiaiuneil 12.50 
*No figures are available for scores because of the diversity 
f aterials 
+ Number of frames determines length of unit 
eee 





RURAL FICTION—1958 


S. Department of Agriculture’s Federal 
Extension Service has recently released an an- 
notated list, “Selected Rural Fiction in 1958.” 
prepared by Caroline B. Sherman, former Spe- 
cialist in Economic Information in the depart- 
ment. This fiction list has been issued annually 
for more than two decades on a restricted mail- 


The U. 


ing basis. 

Miss Sherman, who has been responsible for 
the lists over the years, notes in an introductory 
paragraph to the current issue: 


Inevitably the books in these lists are not of equal 
quality, but usually all are rather well written. In 
better acquainted 
work, 


reader 
life, 


addition, each leaves the 


with some phase of country character, 


scene, time, or attitude. 
The list for 1958 follows: 
Babson, Naomi Lane. The Young Fair Maidens. 


Harcourt, Brace. 
Boles, Paul Darcey. Parton’s Island. Macmillan. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The White Room. Pan- 
theon. 
Ellis, William Donohue. The Brooks Legend. 


Crowell. 
Grau, Shirley Ann. The Hard Blue Sky. Knopf. 
Kytle, Elizabeth. Willie Mae. Knopf. 
McGehee, Florence. Bride of King 
Macmillan. 
O’Daniel, Janet. O Genesee. Lippincott. 
Sandburg. Helga. The .Wheel of Earth. Me- 
Dowell. Obolensky. 
Savage, Mildred. Parrish. Simon and Shuster. 


Solomon. 
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SPRING 


Publishers of the best in children’s 
books for almost a century 


LOTHROP, 
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The Pointed Brush 


By Patricia Mitts Martin. Illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin in full color and gold and 
black 
letter with his pointed brush and proves to 
his father that learning is important. Honor 
Book, New York Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival. Ages 6-9 


Litthe Sixth Son writes a very polite 


$2.75 


Fly Redwing Fly 


Written and illustrated by LLoyp Lozes Gorr, 


author of Run 
lings to courtship dance, 


Sandpiper Run. From nest 
this book tells the 


story of the red-winged blackbirds. Ages 7-11 
$2.75 


Clean Clarence 


By Priscuta and Orro Friepricn, authors 
of The Easter Bunny That Overslept. Mlus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin. Clarence the Clean 
Pig changes into Clarence the fairly clean 
pig, and has a lot more fun. Ages 4-8. $2.95 


Jonathan D 


By CONSTANCE Frick IRWIN. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. The rhythm of galloping hoofs 
and the fresh brilliant colors of the race 
track combine to make Jonathan D one of 
Ages 6-10 


$2.75 


the gayest books of the season 


BOOKS FROM 


Lo throp 


KITES 
How to Make 
and Fly Them 

By MARION DOWNER 


Illustrated with photographs; draw- 
ings in color by the author. Bow 
kites, box kites, bird kites, flying 
wedges — here are clear diagrams 
and directions for making them all 
All ages $3.00 


Catrina and the Cats 


Written and illustrated by GeorGia TUFTS 
Fifteen cats lived with Catrina and they didn’t 
like dogs. So it was a real CATastrophe when 
one morning an orphaned puppy was left in 
a basket on their doorstep. Ages 6-10 S2:72 


Grandfather and I 


By Heten E. Buck tey. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Everybody's in such a hurry these 
days. Only Grandfather has time to spend 
with a litthe boy — and what a happy time it 
is for them both! Ages 4-8 $2.75 


Trudy’s First Day 
at Camp 


By Pauta HENDRICH. Illustrated by Adrienne 
idams. Sometimes a day can sum up a sum- 
mer. And that was true for Trudy the first 
day she went to camp. Ages 5-9, $2.75 


Now at vour bookstore 


LEE & 


Tell Them You Saw 


SHEPARD, 419 Fourth 


Their Advertisement in the 


Avenue, 
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Proposed Amendments 
TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


A Report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLAws offers a number of amend- 


ments to ALA’s basic documents, for consideration at the 1959 Annual Con- 


ference. Additions appear in italics, deletions in [square brackets]. 


1. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


A. First reading. 

The following amendments will be presented to 
the Council for first reading. If accepted, they 
will be presented to the Council for second read- 
ing at its 1960 Midwinter Meeting, and then to 
the membership for ratification at the Annual 
Conference in 1960. 


1. It is recommended that the second sentence 
of Article VIII, Section 1, 


lows: 


be amended as fol- 


The president-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected [at the annual con- 
ference of the Association] annually as provided for 
in the Bylaws... 


Inasmuch as the election in fact takes place be- 
fore the 
made known on the first day 


Annual Conference, and its results are 
thereof, the need 
for this amendment is obvious. 


2. The Committee has been asked to prepare 
recommendations establishing a legal basis for a 
division, if it wishes, to affiliate with an outside 
organization, provided ALA as whole is not 
affiliated with it; and for subdivisions of affiliated 
societies not regional, state, or local in scope to 
affiliate with divisions. It is recommended that 
Article X be amended by additions to Section 1, 
that a new 2 be added, and that the 
present Section 2 be renumbered as Section 3. 


Section 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with the 
American Library Association, or with any subdi- 
vision thereof upon its request, any national organ 
purposes similar to those of the 


Association or its subdivision. 


ization having 
{American Library] 
The dues of afhliated organizations shall be as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the As 


sociation, or any subdivision thereof upon its re- 


national or international organiza- 
tion having purposes similar to those of the Asso- 
ciation or its subdivision; provided, however, that 
no subdivision of the Association may 
affiliate itself with an organization with which the 
Association as a whole is affiliated. 


quest, with any 


separately 


See also recommendation No. 13 below. 

3. The provisions of Article XI as to the ma- 
chinery for amending the Bylaws are ambiguous. 
At the Midwinter 1959 Meeting of the Council, 
the Committee was given specific instructions to 
amend this article “to provide that amendments 
shall be by Council subject to review and ap- 
proval by the membership.” For reasons which 
have been stated publicly on two occasions, the 
Committee believes that this action is ill-advised. 
and it therefore brings in the following amend- 
ment without Amend Article XI, 
Section 1 by deleting the present text (including 


endorsement. 


those changes which have already been approved 
twice by the Council but not yet ratified by the 
| Bylaws be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon written 


membership ) : may 
report of the Executive Board or Council or of a 
special committee appointed by the Association 
thereon. At 
notice shall be given to the 
Bylaws or 


to report least one month’s written 
Association of the 
text of proposed new amendments. 
Any Bylaw may be suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association held during an annual confer- 


ence.| Substitute the following: 


sec. I. 


adopting new Bylaws shall originate in the Council. 


4ill proposals for amending the Bylaws or 


4 proposed amendment or new Bylaw shall become 
effective when it shall have been approved by a 
majority of the members of the Council present 


and voting at a meeting of the Council, followed 
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the 
its members. At least one month’s written notice 
shall be given to the 
proposed amendment or new Bylaw. 


by ratification by {ssociation at a meeting of 


{ssociation of the text of the 





B. Second reading and ratification. 


The following amendment has already been 
approved by the Council upon first reading. It 
will now be presented for second reading, and, 
if approved, to the membership for ratification. 
Its purpose is obvious. 


1. In the second sentence of Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 1, delete the 


1952 


words [beginning with the 


year 


C. Ratification. 

The have 
approved by the Council, and will be presented 
to the membership for ratification. The purpose 
of each of these was printed in the ALA Bulletin, 
June 1958, 155-457, 


peated. 


following amendments been twice 


pages and is not here re- 


5. Amend Article III, 


as follows: 


Any [institution | 
zation [work] 
librarianship may become a member upon payment 
of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 


Section 1, first sentence 


other 
library 


person, library ot organi- 


interested in and 


service 


6. Amend Article IV as follows: 
Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


1. Divisions and round tables of the Associa 
tion may be organized and supported as provided 
in the Bylaws. 


Sec, 


7. Delete Sections 2-3 of Article V. These have 
already been incorporated into the Bylaws. 


8. Amend Article VI, Section 1(a) as follows: 


[he Council of the American Library Association 
shall be the governing body of the Association [and 


ll. AMENDMENTS 


The following amendments will be presented 
to the Council. If accepted, they will then be 
presented to the membership for ratification. 


15. It is recommended that Article I, Section 
l(a) be amended, in the interest of clarity, by 
deleting [Library Members] and substituting Li- 
brarian Members. 


16. It is recommended that Article I, 
1(d) be amended as follows: 


Section 
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all powers of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
Association shall be vested in the Council]. 


9. Amend Article VI, Section 3 as follows: 


[Twenty-five] Seventy-five members of the Council 


shall constitute a quorum. 


10. 
lows: 


Amend Article VI, Section 4(a) as fol- 


The Association by a [majority] vote [of those 
present] at a meeting held during an annual con- 
ference may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 


11. Amend Article VII, 


sentences as follows: 


Section 3, first two 


The Executive Board shall report on its activities 
[promptly to the Council] not later than the next 
meeting of the Council. The Executive Board shall 
act for the Council in the [interpretation and] 
administration of established policies and programs. 


12. 
substitute the words executive director at the two 
places where they occur in Article VIII, Section 1 
and at the three places where they occur in 
Article VIII, Section 2. 


Delete the words [executive secretary | and 


13. Amend Article X, Section 1 as follows: 


The Council may by vote affiliate with the Amer- 
Library any national [society] 
organization having purposes similar to those of 
the American Library Association. The dues of affil- 
iated organizations shall be 
vided in the Bylaws. 


ican Association 


[soc ieties | as 


pro- 


14. Amend Article XII, Section 1 by adding 
the following sentence: 


If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one 
month’s written notice shall be given to the Asso- 
ciation of the text of the proposed amendment. 


TO THE BYLAWS 


Institutional Members—libraries and other institu- 
tions and organizations interested in the work of 
the Association. 


This permits societies, e.g., the American Associ- 
ation of Putty Knife Sharpeners, to belong to 
ALA without “common purposes” and formal 
afhliation as provided in Article X, Section 1 of 
the Constitution, and without becoming special 
members which pay dues of $25 and up. 
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17. It is recommended that Article I, Section 2 
be amended by making the perquisites of hon- 
orary members read: 


No dues: ALA Bulletin [Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory] and such other serial publica- 
tions as they may from time to time desire. 


This amendment is recommended by the Execu- 
tive Board, which feels that many honorary 
members may not wish to receive the Proceed- 
ings and Directory, and that they should have to 
request them in order to do so. 


18. At Midwinter 1959 the Council approved 
a recommendation from the Nominating Com- 
mittee that the candidates for president-elect 
and second vice-president be placed on the ballot 
in one block. It is recommended that Article III. 
Section 1(c) be amended as follows: 


Such committee shall present names of candidates 
for each office except those of president-elect and 
second vice-president in blocks of two names each. 
Names of candidates for the offices of president- 
elect and second vice-president shall be presented 
in a single block of two names. [And] Members 
of the Association shall vote for only one name 
from each block. 


It is recommended that Section 5 be amended as 
follows: 


The executive director shall check on a list of 
members the names of all members whose votes 
were received. For each office except those ot prest- 
dent-elect and second vice-president, the candidate 
receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
elected and shall be so reported to the Association 
by the Committee on Election. In the block of 
names of candidates for the offices of president 
elect and second vice-president, the candidate re 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall be elected 
president-elect, and the candidate receiving the 
next largest number of votes shall be elected second 
vice-president. In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted 
by the Committee on Election. 


19. It is recommended that Article IIT, Section 
2(a) be amended as follows: 


... before the midwinter meeting of the [ Associa 
tion] Council, At [the midwinter meeting of the 
Council] that meeting the names 


The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate 
reference to a midwinter meeting of ALA. The 
Midwinter Meeting is a meeting of the Council 
(and of boards and committees). 


20. For purposes of clarity, it is recommended 
that Article III, Section 6(b) be amended as 
follows: 


Such committee shall nominate annually candidates 


for two members of the Executive Board for four- 
year terms for election by the Council [and] from 
among the [voting] members of the Council 
who... 


21. Since the title, executive director, does not 
imply. as did its predecessor, executive secretary, 
that the officer whom it designates carries sec- 
retarial responsibilities, it is recommended that 
Article IV, Section 1(b), first sentence be 
amended as follows: 

The president, president-elect, second vice-president 

and the executive director of the Association shall 

serve as officers of the Council, the executive direc- 
tor serving as its secretary. 


22. It is recommended that Article IV, Section 
2(e) be amended as follows: 


. and shall re-apportion them every second yea 
[as] if required by changing memberships 


The word “as” implies that there will be such a 
change in divisional memberships each second 
year as to require re-apportionment. Use of 
the word “if” makes it clear that such re-appor- 
tionment is to occur only when the change in 
memberships is such as to warrant it. 


23. In order to make the section on round 
tables more nearly parallel in its wording with 
the section on divisions, it is recommended that 
Article VII, Sections 1-2 be amended. Delete the 
present wording: 


[Sec. 1(a) Round tables may be organized in areas 
not within the scope of any of the divisions, and 
may be established by petition to Council. 

[(b) No round table shall incur expense on behalf 
of the Association except as authorized, nor shall 
any round table commit the Association hy any 
declaration of policy. 

[Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a new 
round table should state clearly the purposes of and 
the need for the proposed round table. The petition 
must be signed by not less than 50 members of the 
Association who are engaged in the work of the 
proposed round table, and who thereby signify 
their intention of becoming charter members of 
such round table. Before such a petition is granted 
by the Council, it shall be referred to the appro 
priate committee which shall investigate and report 
to the Council the desirability of such round table. 
The Council shall have power to discontinue a 
round table when, in the opinion of the Council, 
the usefulness of that round table has ceased. | 


Substitute the following: 
Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 


(a) The Council may authorize the organization as 
a round table of any group of not less than 50 
members of the Association who are interested in 
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within the 
scope of any division, upon petition of such group. 
(b) The Council may 
when in the opinion of the Council the usefulness 


the same field of librarianship not 


discontinue a round table 


of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall 
beha!f of the Association except as authorized, nor 
round table commit the Association by 


incur expense on 
shall any 
any declaration of polic T. 


The reference in the present Section 2 to referral 
to the Committee on Organization before the pe- 
tition is granted seems unnecessary, since it is 
covered by Article IX, Section 2(a). 

24. It is Article IX. See- 
be amended by deletion from the list 


recommended that 
tion 2(e) 
of standing committees of the names of | Book- 


Methods 


Committee |. The functions of each of these com- 


binding Committee} and [Copying 
mittees have been transferred to a division, and 
their names have already been dropped from the 
text of the Bylaws as printed in the December 
1958 ALA Bulletin. 
believes that it is wise to make this deletion by 


formal amendment of the Bylaws. 


However, your Committee 


25. In the interest of clarity it is recommended 
that Article IX. Section 4 be amended as follows: 


Interdivisional and other [intra-association] com- 
mittees formed by two or more distinct units within 


the Association may be established .. . 


26. In order to remove a redundant and _ pos- 
sibly confusing werd, it is recommended that Ar- 
ticle XI, Section 1 be amended as follows: 


Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in the latest 
[available] edition, shall govern the Association ... 


27. Because it is lengthy and important, and in 
some respects controversial, this recommendation, 
which deals with Article VI, is made last instead 
of in its normal textual order. 

In 1957 the Special Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, on which all divisions were represented, 
proposed that the divisions operate under the 
ALA Constitution and Bylaws, which would en- 
force uniformity in suitable particulars, with each 
division adopting separate bylaws for its own 
peculiar organizational needs. This proposal was 
endorsed in principle by the Council, and the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws was asked 
to study it and make a report. 

This Committee tried first to prepare a set of 
model divisional bylaws, but found this difficult 
because of the diversity of divisional organiza- 
tion. It then decided to propose an amendment 


to the ALA Bylaws, Article VI, 


provide minimum requirements for 


which would 


divisional 
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bylaws. The reason for establishing such require- 
ments is that divisions are part of ALA, only 
ALA members may belong to them and any ALA 
member may do so, and, so long as they have 
the power to represent ALA as a whole in their 
respective fields, it is altogether improper that 
operations of divisions should be less democratic 
or less protective of the rights of minority points 
of view than are the operations of ALA itself. 
The Committee cannot agree with pleas that no 
“restrictions” be placed on a division’s determi- 
nation of its own internal organization. 

A draft of this amendment was sent to the 
divisions in March 1958, and in July 1958 at San 
Francisco the Committee met with division rep- 
resentatives to consider the draft. As a result of 
division dissatisfaction with some sections, and 


constructive criticism in various matters, the 
Committee prepared and in September 1958 sent 


ALA officers. 


Further suggestions have, since then, been re- 


a new draft to the divisions and to 


ceived, studied, and in some cases adopted in the 
proposed amendment which follows. The Com- 
mittee has endeavored to meet division wishes for 
flexibility in operation, to the extent that it has 
weakened some proposals more than, in its own 
best judgment, is wise. For example, some divi- 
sions feel the need to have constitutions as well 
as bylaws, and the Committee has provided for 
this. But to have acceded to all requests of all 
divisions, for example, that the nominating com- 
mittee be a standing committee or have members 
serve more than one year in succession, is, in 
the Committee’s opinion, altogether inconsistent 
with democratic means. 

It is recommended, therefore, that Article VI 
be amended as follows (note that the present 
order of sections and paragraphs has been con- 
siderably changed) : 


Article VI. Divisions 


The establish divisions under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organization as a 
division of any group of not less than 500 members 
of the Association who are interested in the same field 
of librarianship, upon petition of such group. Under 
exceptional circumstances, the Council may admit as 
having fewer than 500 


(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive meet 


Sec. 1. Council may 


divisions groups members. 
ings may discontinue a division when in the opinion 
of the Council the that division has 


ceased, 


usefulness of 


Sec. 2 (a) The purpose of a division is to promote 
library service and librarianship within and for a 
particular type of library or as it relates to a particu 
lar type of library activity, and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises within the 
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Association and with other library groups. Each di- 
vision shall represent a field of activity and respon- 
sibility clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 
(b) A division shall have authority to act for the 
ALA as a whole on any matters determined by Coun- 
cil to be the responsibility of the division. 

Sec. 3(a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: “Type- 
of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity divisions.” 
(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention upon 
planning in and evaluation of all functions as they 
contribute to the services of the library. Type-of- 
library divisions are interested in the general improve- 
ment and extension of service to the clientele and 
agencies served. Each such division has specific re- 
sponsibility for: (1) Planning of programs of study 
and service for the type of library as a total institu- 
tion; (2) Evaluation and establishment of standards 
in its field; (3) Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a bearing on 
the type of library represented; (4) Representation 
and interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the devel- 
opment of librarians engaged in its type of library, 
and stimulation of participation of members in ap- 
propriate type-of-activity divisions; and (6) Conduct 
of activities and projects for improvement and ex- 
tension of service in its type of library when such 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of-activity di- 
visions, after specific approval by the Council. 
(c) Type-of-activity attention 
study and development of such functions as reference, 
they 


divisions focus upon 


cataloging, personnel administration, etc., as 
apply to all types of libraries. Type-of-activity divi- 
sions are interested in the improvement and exten- 
sion of their functions. Each such division has specific 
responsibility for: (1) Continuous study and review 
of the activities assigned to the particular division: 
(2) Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bearing 
on the type of activity represented; (4) Representa 
tion and interpretation of its type of activity in con- 
tacts outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of ac- 
tivity, and stimulation of participation by members 
in appropriate type-of-library divisions; and (6) Plan- 
ning and development of programs of study and re- 
search for the type of activity for the total profession. 
4(a) 
board of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between conferences o1 
meetings of the division. Such board of directors shall 
include either as a voting or non-voting member, each 


Sec. Each division shall be organized under a 


councilor elected upon nomination by the division. 
(b) Each division may establish such committees, 
sections, and other subordinate units as may be re- 
quired to discharge properly the responsibilities as- 
signed to it, but no committee, section, or other unit 
devoted to an activity assigned to a type-of-activity 
division shall be established in a type-of-library di- 
vision. 

(ec) A division may affiliate with itself regional, state, 
or local groups interested in the same field of library 
librarianship. Such may admit 


service 01 groups 


members who are not members of the division or of 
the Association. 

Sec. 5(a) A division shall accept as members all 
eligible members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provisions of 
Article I of the Bylaws. Only members of this Asso- 
ciation may be members of a division. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the right 
to vote. Votes by institutional members shall be cast 
as provided in Article II, Section 5 of the Bylaws. 
Only personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. 

Sec. 6 [(a) Each division shall receive a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of members.] 
(a) Each shall receive [additional] allot- 
ments [may be] made on the basis of need as de- 
termined by the Executive Board upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accounted for and dis- 
bursed by its designated officer on authorization of 
the division officers. 

(ce) A division shall have the right, by vote of its 
members, to impose additional fees. Funds so col- 
lected shall be subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (a)-(b). 

Sec. 7. No shall incur expense on behalf 
of the Association except as authorized, nor shall any 
commit the Association by any declaration 
of policy except as provided in Section 2(b) of this 
Article. 
Sec. 8. A 
to approval of the Executive Board; [charge addi- 
tional fees; hold meetings; organize sections;] retain 


division 


division 


division 


division may: Issue publications, subject 


or adopt a distinctive name; [appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities;] in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9(a) A division shall hold a regular meeting 
at least once each year at the time and place of the 
annual Special 
may be called by its board of directors, and shall be 
called upon written request of the number of mem- 


{ssociation’s conference. meetings 


bers equal to a quorum, At least one month’s notice 
shall be given for spec ial meetings, and only business 
specified in the call shall be transacted. 

(b) Mail votes of the membership may be held and 
shall be conducted as provided in Article I], Section 
4 of the Bylaws for votes of the Association. Mail 
the board of directors and of committees 
shall be conducted as provided in Article 1X, Sec 
tion 8 of the Bylaws. 

(ce) A quorum of a division shall be at least one and 
one-half percent of its membership on December 31 


votes of 


of the preceding membership year, but not less than 
25 members. A quorum of a section shall be at least 
three percent of its membership on December 31 of 
the preceding membership year, but not less than 15 
members. 

Sec. 10. In conducting nominations and elections, a 
division shall observe the provisions of Article Ill of 
the Bylaws, so far as they apply to the offices which 


are to be filled by division vote; except, however, that 
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it shall not be required that nominations be presented 
to the midwinter meeting of the Council. The Nom 
inating Committee shall nominate candidates for the 
Council at such time and in such numbers as the 
division is entitled to, according to the provisions of 
Article IV, Section 2(e) and Section 3 of the Bylaws. 
Vominations by petition shall require the signatures 
of one half as many members as constitute a quorum. 
Sec. ll(a) Standing committees of a division shall 
be established by authority of its membership. Ap- 
pointments to committees shall be made by authority 
of the board of directors. No person shall serve on any 
one committee for longer than six consecutive years. 


Vembers of the nominating committee shall be ap- 


division shall adopt a constitution and/or bylaws 
which shall not be in conflict with those of the As- 
sociation. Adoption or amendment of a division’s con- 
stitution and/or bylaws shall be by vote of two thirds 
of those members voting at a regular meeting or in 
a mail ballot, upon written report of the board of 
directors or of a committee appointed to report 
thereon, and may be initiated by written petition of 
ten members, At least one month’s notice of proposed 
amendments shall be given to the membership before 
the vote thereon is taken. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the constitution 
and/or bylaws of the division of which it is a part. 


It may adopt bylaws of its own provided that they 


are not inconsistent with the Constitution and Bylaws 
for immediate reappointment, of the Association or with those of the division. 

(b) The names and functions of all standing com- (c) existence at the time this article 
shall be published annually in the ALA is amended shall comply with its provisions by the 
close of the next annual conference, provided at least 
ten months shall have elapsed, and otherwise by the 
close of the after such 


pointed jor terms of one year and shall not be eligible 


Divisions in 
mittees 
Bulletin. 
(c) The life of special committees shall be limited 
to two years except as the membership shall other- annual 


second conference 


wise provide for in spec ific cases. amendme nt. 
(d) Joint committees may be established according 

to the provisions of Article 1X, Section 4-5 of the 
Bylaws. 


Sec. 12(a) 


ALA COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
BENJAMIN A. CusTER, chairman 
EArt C. BorRGESON 
Ratpeu T. EsterQuest 
KATHARINE M. HoLpen 
Donato E. THompson 


Each shall be governed by the 
provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of the As- 
sociation to the extent to which they are applicable. 
To guide the officers and members in conducting the 
affairs of a division which are peculiar to itself, the 


YEWIDEA FROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new ‘Y-Frame'' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


YY W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 

MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 

FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


See Ames Shelving in Booth 45 at 
A.L.A. Conference, Washington, D.C. 
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ro TIME, the American Library As- 
asked to 


meetings of other organizations, either as_par- 


FROM TIMI 


sociation is send representatives to 
ticipants or observers. Recently, the policy of 
asking appropriate divisions to appoint these 
delegates has been adopted. The report which 
follows has from that 
mitted by ALA’s official representative to the 
National Health Council’s Advisory Committee 
on Local Health Departments, Mrs. Dorothy Me- 
Nutt, head, Science and Industry Department, 
Cincinnati Public Library. 

Mrs. McNutt attended the annual meeting of 
this committee in Chicago on March 16. This 
was a working conference where administrators 
of voluntary and official health agencies together 
with citizen leaders explored ways to strengthen 


been condensed sub- 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 467) 


obvious the high esteem in which we hold books, 
and work with books and readers. The National 
Education Association has a Department of Class- 
room Teachers—perhaps ALA should have an As- 
sociation of Practicing Librarians. The American 
Medical Association gives a General Practition- 
ers Award annually—perhaps ALA should give 
an award based on direct service to readers or on 
demonstrated love of books and reading. The Ref- 
erence Services Division has already taken an 
important step in this direction by establishing 
the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation in reference 
librarianship, which may be awarded for “an 
imaginative or constructive program in a particu- 
lar library” or for “creative or inspirational .. . 
reference services.” 
Clarence Day’s 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of librar- 
ians no matter how often they are spoken. We 
do care about these things. We should take the 
trouble to not ostentatiously but in a 
manner that befits the place held by books in our 
ry) 


words on this month’s cover 


show it, 


lives. 


health The 


morning plenary session was devoted to a dis- 


and develop community services. 


cussion by a civic leader, a voluntary agency 
executive, and an official agency executive of the 
questions, what are we aiming for in community 
health and under what circum- 


stances do we with others to attain our 


services? How 
work 
and when do we work with others 
Following this, the con- 


aims? How 
to attain their 
ference broke up into groups which heard and 


aims? 


discussed the presentation of case histories illus- 
trating community experiences of ways in which 
agency, official and citizen 
groups can work together. 
brought out during the case history which Mrs. 
McNutt heard the existence of a Public 
Health Council in the which 
vided a nucleus of informed lay leaders able to 
assist in the mobilization of community support 
for the establishment of a nursing service; the 
availability of federal and state funds for financ- 
ing a demonstration project; and the existence 
of a public health nursing division within the 
Public Health Department. The parallels between 
developing understanding and support for an 
expanded program of public health service and 
of library service were obvious to Mrs. McNutt. 
who also found that the group in general had 


voluntary agency, 


Significant points 
were 


community, pro- 
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little conception of the role the public library 


might play in educating the public to the needs 
for this public health service. 

Delegates participating in the discussion fol- 
lowing the presentation of the case history agreed 
that amalgamation of nursing agencies would 
be ideal, and that by joining forces it would be 
possible to extend services. The need for flexi- 
bility in all community health plans was empha- 
sized. The importance of including citizens in 
policy-making programs was pointed out as well 
as the value of using new techniques, vision, and 
imagination in bringing health officials and volun- 
leer agencies together. The need for leadership 
and adequate educational projects was stressed. 

Mrs. McNutt also attended the meetings of 
the National Health Forum of the National 
Health Council which followed. She gained the 
impression that the libraries of the country can 
do much to promote “togetherness” for adequate 
health service by understanding the aims and 
problems of the National Health Council, and 
points out that the library as a center for com- 
munity education can provide a common, im- 
partial meeting place for the exchange of ideas 
through lectures, discussion groups, circulation 
of books, and the distribution of agency litera- 
ture. She concludes her report with a recom- 















CITIZENSHIP PATH 


citizenship means hard work 















i ig Supreme 
elderly woman with a foreign I 


accent. ; 7 
She came to the children’s 
room on an adult mission. 
“If [ study hard,” she told 
Miss Brady, “I can re 
: iea ize . bu 
an American citizen .- t 
the history books are so hare 
for me to read ..- "eo : 
Would see 
stand. . + «+ 
+ 


woman 





Miss Brady allowed as how 


simply-written 
America and democracy. 
That was last December. 
A few days ago the little 
came into the chil- 
dren’s room again, 
Her wide smile and four 
words told the story .- > 
“Tam a citizen. 
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mendation that ALA continue to send a repre- 
sentative to the annual meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on Local Health Departments, ob- 
serving that libraries have the machinery to pro- 
mote community health and that implementation 
alone is lacking. 

The report of ALA’s representative at the an- 
nual conference of the National Association of 
Recreational Therapists (see the Hospital and 
Institution Libraries department in this issue) 
contains information on trends which will be of 
interest to librarians concerned with 


mental 
health and community services. 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has in- 
formed the ASD executive secretary of a change 
in plans for the program “The World of Ideas.” 
It terminated for the season on May 3, since it 
was felt that with the coming of spring and 
summer fewer adult discussion groups would be 
meeting on Sunday afternoons. CBS has been 
greatly encouraged to resume the program in the 
fall by the response and cooperation of librarians 
and considers that this program has been a suc- 
cess. Fred Freed, the producer of “The World 


of Ideas” wrote: 


No one knew whether or not it would work. whether 
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> of us, the na- wrong if I read something a eae 
veborn, take 0 for children . - - than 100 subjects 
tive-born, take our birth- you have fe a 
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right of democracy f0F could I learn the the 
genes - - « — things? . . . Could I pass Reprinted rom a “ 
We forget that for tests’” Paul Pioneer-Press. this 


heartwarming story speaks 


j k. She as well for libraries as it 

and study. : it might well wor ; for we s 

Miss Shirley Braty = = searched the shelves for | —— = —_ — 

St. Paul Public oe “First Book of — ac te a a 

children’s oa hg : shy History,” “First —_ — eae ae 
touching story —_ Court” ane 


in Watts history . . . inter- 
national in scope, introduc 
ing several fresh ideas in 
publishing, and embodying 
the helps for libraries that 
help you serve your com 
munity. Be sure to visit 
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or not adult education groups would be interested, 
what kind of cooperation could be worked out if they 
were interested. We now know that all over this coun- 
try there is a great hunger for this kind of program. 
And we know that television and groups such as 
yours, working together, can create a real audience 
participation program in the very best sense. 


Mr. Freed is eager to have suggestions both 
for the program itself and for the formation of 
adult discussion groups so that these can be in- 
corporated into any future plans. He also would 
like to librarians’ this 
season’s series. Mr. Freed should be addressed at 
CBS News, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

eee 


have reactions to past 


REFERENCE SERVICES 





REFERENCE BOOKS EXHIBIT 


ALWAYS OF MUCH INTEREST to reference librar- 
ians (and unhappy the librarian who has not in 
him a gene or two of this species) are the annual 
lists of works. The well-known 
compilation by Constance M. Winchell appeared 
last in the January 1959 College and Research 
Libraries and included books published in 1957- 
1958. The March 1, 1959, issue of Library Jour- 
nal bore the fruits of much labor by a Reference 
Services Division Committee headed by Helen M. 
Focke; this list succeeds the previously appear- 


new reference 


ing annual compilation by Louis Shores. Com- 
prehensive exhibits of such works are not often 
available for examination by the conscientious 
librarian striving to up-date his collection within 
a limited budget. 

For the Washington Conference, the Library of 
General Reference and Bibliography 


Division will provide a display of titles recorded 


Congress’ 


in the two lists noted above. This enterprising 
venture. which may be credited to RSD’s (and 
LC’s) Thomas S. Shaw and John L. Nolan, will 
be set up in the Main Reading Room. Its open- 
ing is timed for the grand Open House there, on 
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Monday evening, June 
A display of government reference publica- 
tions has arranged at the Government 
Printing Office Bookstore during the week of the 
ALA Conference, according to Carper W. Buck- 
Superintendent of Documents. 


been 


ley, 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Two new appointments have been announced 
by RSD President Everett T. Moore. To the 
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A Note to Librarians 






BELIEF that a library is de- 
people seeking INFORMA- 
{CCURATE AND UP- 


IN THE 
signed for 
TION THAT IS 
TO-DATE 

IN THE BELIEF that Current History 
is performing a public sérvice with 
ORIGINAL STUDIES OF CURRENT 
1FFAIRS, DOCUMENT  SEC- 
TION reprinting the texts of treaties and 
other documents, with a CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE MONTH IN REVIEW, with 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, with MAPS 


illustrating current problems 


IN THE BELIEF 
library with a limited budget Current His- 








with a 







that for the smaller 







tory’s continuing studies of contemporary 





problems provide information not dupli 





cated elsewhere in handy and useful vol 






UTnIes 


IN THE BELIEF 
braries Current History puts the most re 





that for larger li 






cent and hard-to-find information at your 





fingertips—we urge you . 

PRY OUR SPECIAL INTRODUC 
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Chapters Committee goes Mildred A. Cline, of 
the Library Association of Portland, Oregon, who 
also serves on RSD’s board of directors as one 
of the division-nominated councilors. She re- 
places Gladys Sandifur, who has resigned from 
the Committee. The second appointment names 
Mildred D. Donohue, of the Health Center Li- 
brary, Ohio State University, Columbus, as the 
chairman of the Bibliography Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Hospital Library Bibliography. 


FACTS AND FACES, 1959 
A popular feature of the San Francisco con- 
vention was the small booklet, Facts and Faces 
The ALA Council in 1958. Recorded therein 
were the physiognomies and ontogenies of ALA 
executives, officers. and Distributed 
at registration to all comers, this first edition was 
promptly exhausted, to the disappointment of 


councilors. 


nonconventioners belatedly making requests for 
it. In response to popular demand, and repeating 
their role, the H. W. Wilson 
also providing the 1959 edition, whose compila- 
tion is the work of an RSD Committee headed 
again by Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, of the Drexel In- 
stitute Library School. and the other same com- 
mittee members. Sufficient copies will be avail- 


generous Co. is 


able this year, it is hoped, so that a few may be 
obtainable later on request. It was a most use- 
ful tool at the Council sessions, providing names 
and qualifications of all the players. 


MARYLAND UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Let it not be said that RSD’s chapters are born 


only for the sake of bearing. In response to a 
plea for activity reports, a fine note has been 


received from the Maryland Chapter on a project 
of sizable account. Under its auspices a Mary- 
land Union List of Serials is being compiled, 
with no than libraries. 


fewer 90 cooperating 


Lacking but one large institution, the group 
includes Enoch Pratt Free Library (over 10,000 


titles), Johns Hopkins University Library (over 
7000), and the Peabody Institute Library (4500). 
Many 


college, university, public, government, and spe- 


libraries of all types are represented 
cial—with academic coverage being outstanding. 
Editor of this invaluable contribution to Mary- 
land bibliography is P. W. Filby, of the Peabody 
Library. At present, the lists are being nurtured 
in this institution; although publication is some 
distance away, the editor invites inquiries on the 
various holdings already recorded. Style, format, 
and content have been agreed upon, and now 
begin the monumental tasks of typing, verifying, 
and editing. Offers of assistance are in order. 
eee 
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VOICES OF THE TIMES 
ON FOLKWAYS 


pete seeger kenneth patchen aaron kramer jean ritchie tony schwartz charles m. bogert 
henry cowells ed mc curdy moses hadas big bill broonzy alan mills eleanor roosevelt 

brownie mc ghee al capp andrew rowan summers margaret mead sonny terry walt 
robertson peggy seeger eddy manson hermes nye paul clayton bascom lunsford ellen 
steckert cat iron mike seeger lost city ramblers fisk jubilee singers folksmiths peter 
hurd charles edward smith fred ramsey jr. leadbelly ... pete steele langston hughes earl 
robinson henry jacobs wallace house logan english john lomax jr gene bluestein john 
ciardi theodor gaster prof j j rodriguez armand begue frank o'connor charles w dunn 
james joyce david kurlan mark olf hillel and aviva guela gill laura boulton harold 
courlander ruth rubin ernst wolff mario escadero carlos montoya martha schlamme 
gloria levy harry fleetwood . louise bennet lord invader rawhide black watch arna 
bontemps charity bailey scj william o douglas ... robert m hutchins ... anthology of jazz guy 
carawan sandy ives john greenway woody guthrie sam charters will geer marshal stearns 

cisco houston horace sprott katherine handy johnny richardson elizabeth knight ed 
badeaux george britton jim farley bill hayes jaccques labrecque edith fowke ewan 
mac coll dominic behan abraham brun david kusevitsky song swappers peter bartok 
sam eskin sterling brown almanac singers hootenanny vivien richman 


See you at the Convention, booths 17, 18. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 W. 46 St. 
New York City 















ALA Visitors to Washington—W elcome to 
USBE im Its New Home! 


THE UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 
3335 Y St., N.E., Washington 18, D.C. 


Come see us at work filing your duplicates and filling your orders... . 
See how and why we can supply missing periodical volumes and issues 
quickly and satisfactorily. 


TOURS DURING CONVENTION WEEK: 2 to 4 PM Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
Sign up for transportation in our BOOTH No. 222 


OR VISIT US OTHER TIMES AT YOUR CONVENIENCE—8:30 to 5 
Saturday, June 20, Monday-Saturday, June 22-27; also 
Tuesday until 10 PM. Come to BOOTH 222 for directions. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 
1. To assist in the promotion and development of 
Public Libraries throughout the Province. 


2. To visit Public Libraries and give professional 
advice where needed 


3. To address interested groups when called upon. 
4. To assist the Supervisor as required. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


1. Should be a graduate of an accredited Library 
School or equivalent 

2. Some experience in public or regional library 
administratior 


Annual! salary range from $4,740 to $5,940 according 
to experience. Three weeks paid vacation, superannua- 
tion and health insurance. This permanent position 
offers scope, initiative, and good opportunity for ad- 

acement 

Applications should be made in writing, enclosing 
a recent photograph, giving the name of three refer- 
ences to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


CHALLENGER #126 


PENNY PINCHER #132 
VISIT BOOTH 215 wasnincron 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


A new machine of producing mimeograph sten- 
cils has been announced by the Gestetner Dupli- 
cator Corporation. The company is marketing a 
new electronic machine called Gestefax which 
will reproduce any black and white written or 
printed material, such as photographs, office 
forms, drawings, letters, etc., directly onto a 
mimeo stencil. The stencil is immediately ready to 
reproduce and proofreading is not required be- 
cause the stencil is an exact copy of the original. 

This latest development in the duplicating field 
frees the stencil duplicator from the office type- 
writer as the only source of composition. The 
mimeograph now has the same source of plate 
material as the photo-offset: duplicator, using the 
camera as a means of transferring layout to plate. 
However, in the case of Gestefax, there is no need 
for a camera, darkroom, chemicals, etc. 

The Gestefax is small enough to fit on a regu- 
lar office desk and operates silently. The paste- 
up technique of preparing layouts can now be 
utilized. 


\{ completely portable microfilmer, the Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer, has just been announced 
by Recordak Corporation. The new unit weighs 
24 pounds and film units are removable and in- 
terchangeable. This portable microfilmer has in- 
corporated many of the features that have been 
previously available only on larger models; film 
capacity of 100 feet, and reproduction capacity 
for 2500 letters or 6000 3 x 5 inch card-size 
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documents. Two rolls of film may be exposed VU W 
simultaneously. Audible and visual signals assure | < tal and ood 
the operator of an adequate film supply and Lb < : 
proper machine operation. Documents of 12 ore quipment 
inches wide and of any length may be photo- 
graphed, and are ejected into the receiving tray 
in their original sequence. Speed of operation is 
about 46 letters or 96 3 x 5 inch cards per min- 
ute. Accessory items include a lightweight carry- 
ing case, document counter, and exposure con- 
trol meter. 

* * 
{4 compact, economical dispenser for linerless, 
double-coated tape has been announced by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacting Company, St. 
Paul. It is designed for easy use of a double- 


coated scotch tape in the library. The dispenser Wauwatosa, Wis. P.L. Theological Seminary 
7 West Chicago, Ill. 





is loaded from underneath and a strip of tape 





8 inches in length is exposed across the top of 


the device. This enables the operator to lay the CLIFFORD Ss. BROWN 


paper on top of the tape which he can pull to Invites Old and New 


the right until the left edge of the paper is flush ° 
alias tech Se ke Friends to Call at 
with the cutter bar, where it is cut. The taped 


paper is then pressed on to whatever it is to be BOOTH No. 2 


i A a a a 
atta¢ hed. Phe dispenser, measuring 2 ine he high, C < tees & Company 
10 inches wide and 41% inches deep, is available FES thitlmvedt Drive 
from stationery stores at the price of $8.95. eee i cai Oe Ww 
* a * 
icant Mia Racal ming. — SSS SAG O4oon~~n~» mre oer —_~~*~*©©0 7 

_ _ : — . - “3 — * Re _ inn) 
on Rand. The first designer-created line of li- 


brary furniture featuring metal and wood com- 
bined construction was publicly exhibited in 

March by Remington 
Fal 1 Rand Library Divi- 


sion. 


The line, called Important religious books 
“Designer” is the re- 
from 


sult of collaboration 
between architects, li- 









brarians, designer THE 


) 
eabury ) 


C ress 


Norman’ Cherner, 
and the Remington 





Rand research and 
engineering  depart- 
ment. It is made of aluminum reinforced with 
steel, the aluminum having a satin, anodized fin- 
ish; the exteriors are of birch wood. The goal of 
the new design was a product with a warm feeling 
which combined metal and wood and resulted in a 


on display at 
durable finished product. booth 


* * * 
NEW CATALOGS RECEIVED—Demco ‘Library Sup- 
plies, 1959-60 Edition. 


Denoyer-Geppert, No. 59 for 1959. Maps, globes, 


charts, atlases, models. eee IS ~~~-S>> 














BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


The 1959 annual edition completely revised, of 
the official handbook, covers events up to Sep- 
tember, 1958. 538 pp. 47 photographs, 16 dia- 
grams, maps, bibliographies. The best national 


survey of any country. Library Journal $3.78 


A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT LIBRAR- 
IES. A booklet on Government libraries in the 
United Kingdom, prepared for the benefit of 
the research worker. Emphasis has been given 
to special collections, and photocopy facilities. 


where available, are noted. $1.35 


INDIA’S MOST DANGEROUS HOUR. 
The War Against Japan, Vol. II. The second 


in the series on the inter-service history of the 


war in the Far East. $9.90 


ABBEYS. An introduction to the Religious 
Houses of England and Wales. This handbook 
deals briefly with the various orders of monks 
and friars, and describes in detail the architec- 
ture of the ruined abbeys. Fully illus. with 


plates and drawings. 90¢ 


Prices do not include postage 


B.1.S. is the official Sales Agent for publica- 
tions of Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
Catalogs available of publications of all 
Government departments, including British 
Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
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Tae eae 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


rhe standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 
Librarian GS-8 
Salary $5470 to $6370 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master's degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 

Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office 

BROCHURE 41ND JOB DESCRIPTION 

FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-12) 





June 1959 








PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


Tue Mivitary District of WASHINGTON, Depart- 
ment of the Army, will honor the American Li- 
brary Association with a special ceremony and 
military review at Ft. Meyer, Va.. Sunday after- 
noon, June 21 at four o'clock. All librarians and 
trustees who are in the area are invited to attend 
the review. Representatives of the Department of 
the Army Headquarters and the American Li- 
brary Association will review the troops. Major 
General John G. Van Houten will read a citation 
honoring all librarians. 

{ section in the reviewing stands will be re- 
served for librarians. Following 
the ceremony, the armed forces librarians are in- 
vited to a reception at the Ft. Meyer Joint Li- 
Service Club. 


armed forces 


brary 
PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Committees of the Public Library Association 
and the American Association of Library Trus- 
tees have discussed ways to recognize libraries 
which have made measurable strides toward 
meeting the public library standards. Difficulties 
have arisen because the standards described in 
Public Library Service by intent do not set up 
many specific yardsticks. The many and great 
variations between the abilities and resources of 
libraries within a well as the nation 
have been a stumbling block in arriving at a 
just Also, small libraries do not 
come within the scope of the standards, which 
are predicated on the theory that to achieve a 
better quality of library service in the smaller 


state as 


comparison. 





cities and towns, the libraries must “band to- 
gether formally or informally in groups called 
systems.” 

The Public Library Association office has re- 
ceived a chart from the Massachusetts Division 
of Library Extension entitled “Recommended 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Service 
The establishment of such 
standards was recommended in the House Report 
on State Aid to Public Libraries. These standards 
have been adopted by the Massachusetts Library 
Association, the Massachusetts Library Trustees 
Association, and the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners. A letter from the Com- 
mission states “these standards are specific, con- 


in Massachusetts.” 


crete, and limited in number. . . . The MLA 
Planning Committee studied [Public Library 


Service| together with the existing library con- 
ditions in Massachusetts and thereby designed 
these minimum standards specifically for this 
state.” 

{ House bill which 


among other considerations for minimum stand- 


was not passed listed 


ards: 

1) The library would be kept open a minimum 
number of hours per week; 2) a reasonable 
portion of the library’s total budget would be 
spent on books and periodicals; and 3) a trained 
library worker would be available. 

The chart minimum 
three categories: hours; books, etc.; and person- 
nel. These are established for cities and towns 
under five population categories. 

As an example, for communities with less than 
five thousand population, the library is to be 
open a minimum of fifteen hours. The book col- 
lection is made up of standard titles in major 
fields of interest for adults, children, and young 
adults. There must be evidence that the collection 
material has 


classifies standards in 


has been evaluated and obsolete 
been discarded regularly and evidence that new 
titles have been added each year. The librarian 
in charge must be a high-school graduate who 
has received or will receive within a specified 





On Tuurspay evening, June 25, when many library school reunion dinners 


“School of 
Experience” 
Dinner 


are being held, a dinner has been planned for all those lacking library 
school affiliation or wishing to deepen their professional experience. 

This dinner, arranged by Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library of 
Congress, will be held in the Chantilly Room, Hamilton Hotel, 14th and K 


Streets N.W., at 6:30 p.m. Tickets at $4.00, including gratuities, will be 


During 
Washington 
Conference 


available at the ALA Central Ticket Desk in the Shoreham Hotel, beginning 
Sunday, June 21, at 2:00 p.m. Cocktails will be available from 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
in the Silver Room, on an individual cash basis. 

Guests and speakers at this dinner will be Emerson Greenaway, ALA presi- 


dent; Whitney North Seymour, chairman of the National Book Committee; 
and Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council on Library Resources. 











Leopard on a String , 


Story and pictures by ANN Kirn. A sim- GY 
ple, dramatic picture book about a small 
boy and a “fierce,” “wild” leopard escaped 
from a zoo. “A most delightful furor.”—-N. Y. Times 
Book Review. Illustrated in three colors. 

Ages 4-8. $2.75 


The Secret of Crossbone Hill 


By WILSON Gace. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. “Our 
favorite for children under twelve. It has a mystery 
. but it has a lot more, a real feeling for the 
swamp land of South Carolina and its wild life, and 

a warm report of family fun.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


The Thing at the Foot of 


the Bed anp orHer scary TALES 


By Maria Leacu. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. “An 
excellent ‘first’ book of ghosts for the young who 
may enjoy retelling many of these stories, complete 
with sound effects, to friends on dark nights, or 
around the campfire.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


First Under the North Pole 
The Voyage of the NAUTILUS 


By CoMMANDER WILLIAM R. ANDERSON, U.S.N. 
Illustrated with photographs, and with drawings by 
John Teppich. The dramatic story of the nuclear- 
powered submarine Nautilus and its history-making 
voyage under the North Pole. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Indians 


Written and illustrated by Epowin Tunis. A pic- 
torial re-creation of everyday American Indian life 
before the arrival of the white man, told in lively 
text with almost 250 drawings. By the author of 
COLONIAL LIVING. Ages 12 up. $4.95 


Exploring Science 


By JONATHAN N. Leonarp, Illustrated by Louis 
Darling and I. N. Steinberg. The Science Editor of 
Time brilliantly surveys what man knows about the 
world he lives in. “Well told and beautifully illus- 
trated.”"—N. Y. Times. 140 illustrations, over 70 in 
color. A Rainbow Book. Ages 10 up. $4.95 


The Byzantines 


By Tuomas Catpecot Cuusp. Illustrated by 
Richard M. Powers. ‘A brilliant tapestry portraying 
a people long gone who influenced our own culture 
more than we realize.’—N. Y. Times. Chrono- 
logical chart, bibliography, index. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


See these and other World books at booth 218 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 


G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons 


Coward-McCann 
Inc. 


The John Day 
Company 


will be 
delighted to 
have you visit 
Booths 210-212 
at the 
ALA Conference. 
Our fall books 
for children, 
young adults 
and adults 
will be on 
display. 

We will be 
glad to take 
orders for 
our catalogs, 
circulars 
and bookmarks. 
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time courses offered by a state university, a state 
division of library extension, or by professionally 
qualified personnel. 

Libraries are encouraged to exceed the mini- 
mum standards. 

The Public Library Association is interested 


in all moves toward the implementation of the 


publie library standards. If other state associa- 
tions or state library agencies have prepared 
similar tabulations or adaptations, the executive 
secretary would appreciate receiving copies, so 
that the ALA headquarters can act as a clearing- 
house for other states working in the same direc- 
tion. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Workshop Committee of the American 
Association of Library Trustees has planned a 
two-day institute to be held June 20-21 in the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. The theme 
will be “The Library—A Tool To Build a Better 
World.” 

David H. Clift. executive director of ALA, will 
introduce trustees to the extent and importance 
of the library movement in the United States 
in his keynote address Saturday morning, June 
20. Following the speech, Bernard Van Horne, 
president, Library Association of Portland, Ore., 


Through 
Golden 
Windows 


{ WONDERFUL BASIC LIBRARY 
OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 





A.\.G.A. FIFTY BOOKS OF THE 
YEAR — 1958 SELECTION 
ccc cc 


Visit Our Conference Booth 
in Washington —No. 105 


E. M. Hale e Company 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 7 















Representatives of the 


H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Burnett Rd. and First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


are looking forward to seeing you 
at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Washington, D.C. 
June 21-27, 1959 


We invite you to visit us at 


BOOTH 216 





At last, in one place, the 
complete library picture 


Coming in Oct. 
ALL THE JOB anne 
OPPORTUNITIES e , 
IN A FIELD 
WHICH NEEDS 
PEOPLE 


By 
ADRIAN A. 
PARADIS 


Librarians Wanted 


LEARNED BULMAN, Head of Youth Serv- 
ices, Free Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 
says: “The library profession owes Mr. 
Paradis a vote of thanks . .. He has shown 
the library to be a field in which eager, in- 
ventive, and enlightened young and not so 
young people can find enjoyment and suc- 
cess as they are helping others to do the 
same thing.” Every kind of library is fully 
covered. Includes list of accredited library 
schools; index. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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and other members of a panel will discuss the 
role of the trustee in making the local library 
a tool to build a better community. 

Saturday afternoon, the institute members will 
divide into small groups to discuss trustee re- 
sponsibilities for policy, finance, relations with 
governmental bodies, interpretation of the library 
to the community and the community to the staff, 
and knowledge of library operation. Questions 
which arise during the discussion will later be 
answered by a panel of librarians and trustees. 

Jack Dalton, director of ALA’s International 
Relations Office, will tell of the extent and im- 


ATTENTION LIBRARIANS!! 


The newest in library labels. 
Discard paper labels and holders forever! 
Originators & manufacturers of 


“DURYL LAMINATE PLASTIC 
SHELF & CASE LABELS’’ 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2377 Hoffman St., N.Y. 58, N.Y. 


See us at Booth 702 





portance of the library movement throughout 
the world at the Saturday night banquet. 

Two sessions on Sunday morning will be dis- 
cussions to stimulate trustees to work coopera- 
tively on state and national levels for the de- 
velopment of effective libraries. The third and 
last session will be a panorama of state trustee 
association activities presented by state associa- 
tion personnel. 

Jack Hockett, Levittown, N.Y., is chairman of 
the Exhibits Committee for the institute. He is 
collecting books and pamphlets which will be 
helpful to trustees in learning more about their 
part in promoting public libraries. One feature of 
the display will be a Swap Shop. Each of the 
state trustee organizations has been asked to send 
bulletins, handbooks, and other bro- 
chures in quantity to Mr. Hockett, c/o AALT 
Institute, Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Each state may thus share its ideas and plans. 

The registration fee is $12.00 which includes 
the banquet Saturday night. Advance registra- 
tion should be sent to Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary, Public Library Association, 
ALA headquarters, before June 5. Registrations 
will be accepted at the institute but the number 
will be limited to the capacity of the room. eee 


its state 


Shoreham 





A.L.A. Convention Delegates: 


Personal interviews at the Convention 


for positions with the 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Library Consultant 
Libratian Ill .. 
Librarian Il .. 


. . . $7,008 to $8,520 
$5,232 to $6,360 
$4,748 to $5,772 


Please leave your name, hotel, telephone number and time 
you can be reached, at the Convention's message center for 


Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, 
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Assistant California State Librarian. 
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HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


THE AssociATION OF HospitaL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES was asked to send a representative to 
the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Recreational Therapists, which was held in 
Washington, D.C., March 8-12. At the request of 
the president, Clara Lucioli, Margaret C. Han- 
nigan, librarian, Patients’ Library, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., served as a 
delegate. 

The National Association of Recreational 
Therapists is one of three national organizations 
concerned with recreation for the ill and handi- 
capped. The Hospital Section of the American 
Recreation Society and the Recreational Therapy 
Section of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, and NART 
coordinate projects relating to the three groups 





through the Council for the Advancement of | 


Hospital Recreation. The Council has, for ex- 
ample, been responsible for setting up standards 
for registration of hospital recreation workers. 

Miss Hannigan reports that she attended two 
sessions of the conference, whose theme was 
“Recreation in Rehabilitation.” At the session 
on the afternoon of March 11 a panel of seven. 


representing hospital administrators and leading 


therapists, discussed the topic, the Total Effects 


of Hospitalization, from the standpoint of trends | 


affecting the patient, staff, hospital, and com- 
munity, largely in state and community mental 
institutions. Miss Hannigan comments that a 


number of the trends mentioned undoubtedly are | 


affecting library service both in the hospital and 
the community. Among those discussed were: 

1. The use of drugs in the treatment of the 
mentally ill, resulting in the return of many 
patients to the community, or in great improve- 
ment in many still hospitalized. 

2. The “open” hospital, or “open door” prin- 
ciple being successfully experimented with in 
a growing number of institutions. In the hos- 
pital, this policy results in a freer choice of 
activities by the patients than when they are on 
closed wards. It now appears that the “open” 
hospital may be an important step in returning 
more patients to the community. 

3. Establishment of separate sections in mental 








WRITER’S MARKET 


€ 


HELPS aimee | 
PEOPLE | Bees 


Speer ere ce 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MARKET 


because it is authentic, official and 











needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It’s endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITER’S MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $4.00. Do you have the 
1959 edition? % off on 1 to 3 copies; 
40% off on 4 or more (plus shipping). 


Order direct from 
@ 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Room 604E 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Books DO 
Live Longer wn 


HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, don’t shudder the next time you see a pair 
of grimy hands reaching up for a book. Re- 
member, the grimier the hands, perhaps the 
greater the desire for knowledge! And .. . if 
the book you put into these hands is bound 
in Holliston Roxite Library Buckram, you 
know that all traces of grime and dirt can be 
quickly wiped off with a damp cloth. 





This tough, wear-resistant binding fabric is 
especially designed to withstand the continuous 
wear and tear to which library books are sub- 
jected. It not only does a good job in protecting 
books and extending their life but its wide 
range of attractive colors makes them so bright 
and new looking they keep circulation-busy. 


If you have any book binding problems, you 
can solve them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 




















F BRiocs 


tHE HOLLISTON 


MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago” 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 


INC. 
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hospitals, operating under the administrator but 
headed by a social worker, nurse, housekeeper. 
or some other Medical care would be 
available as needed but without a doctor being 
assigned to the group. Again, it seems that this 
will result in the return of more patients to the 


person. 


community. 

1. Development of community mental health 
services which help patients not to go to the 
hospital in the first place, or help discharged 
patients remain in the community. 

5. The need for a new look to be taken at the 
role of the psychiatrist in the mental hospital. 
It is necessary to look at the whole patient and 
his problems and make use of all the members 
of the hospital staff in his treatment. 

The second session consisted of a field trip to 
the National Institutes of Health, during which 
the group heard a panel describe the studies 
being conducted in the Child Research and 
Adult Psychiatric Branches of the Clinical Cen- 
ter, NIH. The work of the National Institutes of 
Mental Health United States 
through grants for community services programs, 


throughout the 


pilot projects and experiments in local institu- 
tions, and straight research studies was also ex- 
plained. 

Miss Hannigan stressed in her report. as did 
Mrs. Dorothy MeNutt, who represented ALA at 
a meeting of the National Health Council’s Ad- 
visory Health Units 
Adult Services department, this issue), the value 


Committee on Local (see 
of having librarians meet with those of other 
disciplines having common problems of com- 


munity service and education. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT ON THE HANDICAPPED READER 


An exhibit of materials and equipment for 
use with the handicapped reader, which has been 
assembled in connection with the joint session 
on serving readers with special problems sched- 
uled for June 24 in Washington, D.C., will be 
in the divisional lounge area in the 
Hotel, between the Adult 
AHIL lounges. Plans 


variety of equipment 


located 
Shoreham Services 


Division and have been 


made to have a repre- 
sented, including items for use in reading im- 
provement programs, as well as for the bed- 
ridden and the blind. The books on display will 
include a selection of titles on reading improve- 
ment, on work with the blind, and on work with 
those who have other physical handicaps. There 
also will be a sampling of easy books for use 
readers. A list of the materials on 
provided. The exhibit will con- 
eee 


with adult 
display will be 
tinue throughout the conference. 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
|F others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*35.545° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street. Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


aera: 






SAVE 10% ON YOUR EXPENSES 
NEW WORLD-WIDE 
EDUCATORS DISCOUNT SERVICE 
in the U.S. & 75 Foreign Countries 
MOTELS—HOTELS—RETAIL and GIFT 
STORES—RESTAURANTS—GAS 
STATIONS, ETC. 


| RUSH $5.00 for your special Discount Card 
and International Address Book for 1959 


Save Many Times This Cost in a Few Days 


REPRESENTATIVES NEEDED 
UNIQUE FRANCHISE PLAN 


12,000 eee ADVENTURES 


AMAZING new 
ect Ove 





Stat m F 
wl \ tio 
n ig Sa 
wr OK 
I 1 7 Offer—On 2 
| Cla \ Ma 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED = monthly NON — Bm cement j na 
CRUSADE, contains a wealth of nt sting TU S. and 
World-Wid irian n pul 
nd hnica a . NO FEES SPPLY DIRECT Mer 
bers’ qualifications chool and librarian vacancies ted 
FREE. An portant publication for your brary. Highly 
ec ended nee 1052 

] 2 issues $2 O 11 issues (yearly) $5 

25c, Sample Resume, Application Information 

Crusad Box 99AL6, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Member of ALA 














CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 

IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 

Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of 

print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 


and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


bind leather 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St.. New York 3. 
OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li 
brary indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; ete. 

..). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS 


translation 


PRINTED IN 
and key to Latin, 


ENGLISH providing a 


Greek and modern for- 


eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans 


lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


AVAILABLE for transportation: NATIONAT 
UNION CATALOG—1953-56, 3 bound volumes for 
each year. Middlebury College Library, Middlebury, 


Vt. 


“OFFICIAL GAZETTE of the U. S. Patent Office,” 


1849-1944, 657 bound volumes, 145 ft. shelf space. 
Write P. J. Rose, The Oliver Corp., 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Il. 

BACK ISSUES supplied. Single copies needed to 
complete 1958 bindery wants upon direct order. 
Way's Magazines Unlimited, P.O. Box 193, Seattle 
11, Wash. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: 
ALA members 60¢. 
month preceding 


$1.00 per 
Deadline: 
publication. If 
billing. 


advertise- 


printed line. 
first of 
voucher required for 
them at the 
submitted for 


forms are 


please send time 


ments are insertion. 








POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. An important publica- 
tion for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE GRADU. 
ATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians and 
educators to subsidize the continuation of their edu- 
cation. Stipends $200-$10,000, Vol I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. IL (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, Specific 
information on over 400 awards in U.S, and overseas 
in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to library job information. Each 
$3.00 subscription entitles a librarian to one free 
Position Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 


issues; nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: 
LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 
. oc. 

east 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree 
or professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Village on 
Long Island Sound with good commuting to New 
York City, Salary about $5000, 36 hr. week, Retire- 
ment, one month vacation, civil service. Larchmont 
Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN in forward- 
looking system; assisted by full-time clerk. Position 
open middle of August. New building. Residential 
community on Long Island Sound, 35 miles from 
New York City. Salary scale, pension, Social Security. 
Beginning salary for Bachelor’s Degree plus one year 
Library Science, $4464. Write to: Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
15,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New York. 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply: 
Director, Hicksville Publis Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE LIBRARY has three new 
positions. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, hos 
pitalization, 35-hour week, one month vacation. 40 
minutes to New York City. Unusual library building 
in planning stage. Write to Miss D. Nora Gallagher, 
Librarian, Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 

1. Cataloger to assist in technical processing for main 
campus and extensions. Languages preferred: Ger- 
man, Russian, Spanish. Experience desirable but not 
required. Salary $4500. 

2. Science Librarian to supervise new mathematics 
and science library for graduate students. Major in 
Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics. Knowledge of 
Russian or German. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Salary $5000. 

3. Head of Sayville Extension to assist in building 
resources and services of new library for off-campus 
extension serving 500 students. Appropriate experi- 
ence essential. Salary $4500. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
brarian. For New England Liberal Arts College Li 
brary of 375,000 volumes, new building in 1952, Su- 
pervise reference, reserve and interlibrary loan, Some 
college experience desirable. Starting salary open. Date 
of vacancy July 1, 1959. September appointment pos 


Relerence Li- 


564 


sible. Apply: Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity 
College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Two positions, one as- 
sistant in Bookmobile and Children’s Service, other 
assistant for Reference Service, Fast-growing Long 
Island community 30 miles from New York City. 
Book budget $40,000. June graduates start at $4940 
with $120 increment each 6 months, Credit given for 
experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Orrin B. 
Dow, Director, Farmingdale Public Library, Farming- 
dale, L.I., N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort community of 
approximately 25,000. Degree in library science re- 
quired plus some experience. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications, Four weeks vacation; 5-day, 38-hour 
week; retirement; Social Security; generous sick 
leave. Write: Miss Hortense L. Harris, 23 Mason St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for busy 
suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near New York 
City. Widely varied and appreciative public; coopera- 
tive staff. Salary: $5650-$6450 according to experi- 
ence. College and library school degrees plus refer- 
ence experience required. Good book collection, sal- 
ary schedule, retirement. Social Security, health plan 
and usual employee benefits. Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN (new position) to catalog 
children’s books and adult fiction in suburb—35 
minutes from New York City. Will be 3rd professional 
in Department being reorganized to combine cata- 
loging, ordering and processing. Excellent chance to 
learn technical processes in library of over 100,000 
volumes—new building being planned. 5th year L.S. 
degree required. Starting salary $4650; increase pos- 
sible in July. 35 hour week; 1 month vacation; 12 
days sick leave, cumulative; state retirement system; 
Social Security; health plan. Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Single 
W oman—To have charge of a library collection that 
is strong in technology, particularly in the fields of 
coal, gas, coke, chemicals, chemical engineering and 
chemical industry, Library consists of scientific and 
technical volumes as well as extensive files of pam- 
phlet material and reprints. An experienced person 
with knowledge of industrial technology would be 
especially valuable. Qualifications—Graduate in Li- 
brary Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Ability to translate tech- 
nical matter and abstract in German is also de- 
sirable. Benefits—Five-day week—Conventional hours 

Group Life—Health Insurance Plan—Vacation, etc. 
Salary--Commensurate with training and experience 
in reference, writing, editing fields. Send profile and 
full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—To be responsible 
for operations of county bookmobile with supervision 
of 1 children’s librarian, 2 clerks, clerk-driver, pages. 
The neighboring Adirondacks and New England offer 
summer and winter sports, Tanglewood and other 
musie and drama festivals, 3 hours from New York 
City. 37144 hour week, 2 weeks vacation, plus 2 weeks 
administrative leave. 11 paid holidays, sick time, New 
York State Health Insurance coverage, and New York 
State Retirement System plus Social Security. Salary: 
$5100 beginning for graduate of accredited library 
school with four years professional experience. Open 
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June 1, 1959. Write: Miss Leonore White, Director. 
Schenectady County Public Library, Union Street & 
Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Professional — training 
necessary. Salary dependent on experience. New book- 
mobile to be purchased soon. Erie County Library, 
800 Priestly Avenue, Erie, Pa. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Two-library system (new 
main building) serving charming, cultural commu- 
nity of 53,000. One hour from New York on Long 
Island’s North Shore. Beginning salary $4800-$5200, 
depending upon experience. $5200 for two or more 
years appropriate experience. Five-day, 37% hour 
week, 1 month’s vacation, Social Security, N.Y. State 
Retirement, other fringe benefits, Excellent opportu- 
nity for young, alert professional (man preferred) in a 
variety of duties. Would be in charge of reference and 
circulation activities and would assist in publicity 
and supervision of clerical staff of 14 (in two li- 
braries). Automobile helpful but not essential. Fifth 
year degree and eligibility for New York State Cer- 
tification. Apply to Stanley A. Ransom, Director, 
Huntington Public Library, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers, $4654-$5616, in five steps. Bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees required. Paid hospitalization, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Social Security. Apply Director, Kent 
County Library, 740 Fuller, N. E., Grand Rapids 3, 
Mich. 

HEAD OF CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE 
for medium-sized public library. Library degree re- 
quired, experience preferred. One month’s vacation; 
sick leave; Blue Cross; 10 paid holidays; 38-hour, 
5-day week. Annual increments. Open August Ist. 
Apply. Dorothy W. Budlong, Librarian, Elmwood 
Public Library, Providence 7, R. I. 

YOUTH LIBRARIAN for progressive new public 
library in beautiful suburban sea coast town of 
16,000, 45 min. north of Boston. Full responsibility 
for book selection, reference and advisory work with 
junior and senior high school students. Some adult 
reference, Position open now. Salary dependent on 
education and experience. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Apply to: Thomas J. Galvin, Chief Librarian, Abbot 
Public Library, Marblehead, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT, Library Ex- 
tension Division, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Opening for Senior Library Supervisor to assist 
in developing library systems and cooperative patterns 
of service as part of Federal Library Services Act 
program. Civil Service requirements: Possession of or 
eligibility for New York State Professional Librari- 
an’s Certificate, a bachelor’s degree, one full year of 
professional study in an approved library school, and 
three years of professional library experience includ- 
ing one year in an administrative capacity. Salary 
range, $6410-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and other employee bene- 
fits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

DIRECTOR: B.L.S. Generous salary commensurate 
with experience. Challenging job with expanding 
small library near New York City. Immediate. Write: 
Mrs. H. L. Hargest, Maywood Public Library, May- 
wood, N. iz, 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To direct services in 


beautiful medium-sized children’s department. Pro- 


fessional degree, experience desirable. One month 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning salary $4500 
or more depending on experience, Annual increments. 
Apply: Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free 
Public Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROMOTION 
wanted by established eastern book publisher. Posi- 
tion involves office promotion and extensive travel. 
L.S. degree of equivalent educational background re- 
quired, Previous book promotion experience helpful. 
Excellent advancement opportunity for mature young 
lady. Salary open. Members of our staff know of this 
vacancy. If you wish your reply not to be submitted 
to certain firms, please so state—your wishes will be 
respected, Personal interviews arranged at your con- 
venience. B-175. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in attractive com- 
munity of 18,000, four miles south of Hartford. New 
position, new building, open in August. Duties will 
include work with adult and high school public. 
Interest in administrative problems desirable. Con- 
genial staff. Sth year L.S. degree and general experi- 
ence desired. Salary range, $4186-$5242. 38-hour 
week. Generous benefits include municipal pension, 
Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, 
Librarian, Wethersfield Public Library, Wethers- 
field 9, Conn. 


southeast 


REFERENCE INTEREST or experience? Service to 
120,000, primarily urban, needs Head Reference Li- 
brarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, an excellent li 
brarian who’s retiring. L.S. degree required; Spring 
graduates may apply. Salary $4800 up; usual benefits. 
Position open now but can be delayed until early sum- 
mer. Apply: Robert R. McClarren, Huntington Pub- 
lic Library, Huntington 1, W.Va. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a fast- 
growing urban and rural county library system in 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C, has Social Security, 
liberal County retirement plan, and merit system; 12 
days sick leave, 12 days vacation leave first year plus 
bonus day added each succeeding year: 40-hour work 
week; partial payment of group hospitalization; an- 
nual increments; and excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Director. 
Branch Librarian II, salary $4488 per year minimum, 
depending on experience, in air-conditioned branch. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia’s 
largest Public Library. Librarian Assistant (Book- 
mobile), Librarian Assistant (Children’s), Librarian 
Assistant (Circulation), Salary $4350-$4950. Gradu- 
ation from an ALA accredited library school. Sick 
leave, retirement plan, Social Security, 5-day, 40-hour 
week, three week vacation. Write to: Director, Kana- 
wha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

CHILDREN’S WORK SUPERVISOR. Start 
$6000 a year. Sth year L.S. degree plus three years 
experience in children’s work field, including one year 
with a public library. Write Arlington County De- 
partment of Personnel, Court House Square, Arling- 
ton 1, Va. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN, Responsible for all cata- 
loging and other technical processes. Opportunity for 
teaching, academic rank. Some reference and circula- 
tion duties. Vacation allowance, Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Master's degree required. Experience 
desirable but not essential. Salary open. Beginning 
Sept. 1, 1959. Write: Dr. H. B. Heflin, President, 
State College, Glenville, W. Va. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public library in 
capital city. Library degree required. Usual benefits. 
Congenial staff. Moderate living costs. Start at $4800 
up depending on background. Write: Dorothy Russell, 
Jefferson City and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Book order- 
ing, cataloging, processing, periodical reports, bind- 
ing and mending. Departmental staff of 7. $5980- 
$7020. L.S. degree required, cataloging experience es- 
sential. Apply. William W. Bryan, Librarian, Peoria 
Public Library, Peoria, Il. 

HEAD, BUSINESS SECTION, Opportunity to or- 
ganize new service to business, industry, labor. Work 
well as in library. $4000 section 
hook budget, good existing collection. L.S. degree and 
reference experience required, spec ialized exper’- 
$5356-$6188. Apply: William W. 


Bryan, Librarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, TI. 


in community as 


ence desirable. 


NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rapidly 
growing engineering college for graduate of ae- 


credited library school. Position as yet undefined; 
dependent upon applicant’s background in education 
and experience. Faculty status, tenure plan, five-day 
week or equivalent, four weeks vacation, sick-leave, 
health and life insurance, and retirement, Salary 
open; dependent on qualifications, Experience de- 
sirable but not necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gib- 
Librarian, Michigan College of Mining and 
lechnology, Houghton, Mich. 

CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4560-$5520 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, 
Director, Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 
| lowa. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
with library degree for liberal arts college. Faculty 
status, 10% months, Christmas and spring vaca- 
tions, salary open, Social Security and retirement 
program. Apply to: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is OK’d 
for fulltime now). B.A. and B.L.S. required. Salary 
$4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher than be- 
ginning rate, for prof. experience in Acquisitions or 
related work. 40 hr. week, good working conditions, 


son, 


very congenial staff. Apply to: Phyllis Pope, City 
Librarian, Pontiac City Libraries, 47 Williams St., 
Pontiac, Mich, 

TECHNICAL PROCESSING DIRECTOR with 


cataloging background to head department serving 
two libraries. Consolidation in upon 
completion of new library building starting. 
Rapidly expanding situation with opportunities for 
development in and cultural center. L.S. 
degree with experience. 40-hour, 5-day week, 4-weeks 
vacation. Social Security, retirement, sick leave. 
Write: J. W. Pirie, Librarian, Flint College of The 
University of Michigan, Flint 3, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous ex- 
perience desirable. Salary $4400, more depending on 
the qualifications of the applicant. Sick leave, good 
state retirement system, 4 weeks’ vacation. Position 
open immediately, Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Marion, Ohio. 


college view 
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DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of approx. 45,000 population, 45 miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: to $6000. 
Give qualifications, experience, recent photo or snap- 
shot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. Ernst, Secretary, 
East Central Regional Library, 309 Sth Ave., S.W.. 
Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD OF CATALOG DEPARTMENT For li- 
brary system in city of 80,000. Order work and 
cataloging for eight libraries. All the advantages of 
metropolitan area. Responsible position. Good sal- 
ary. State Retirement. Five-day week. Write: Li- 
brarian, Cleveland Heights Public Library, Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—College graduate with 
major in science, 2 years chemistry preferred. Ex- 
perience or training in writing abstracts or reports. 
Duties include conducting literature searches for 
technical and marketing departments, cataloging, 
answering reference questions, and assuming super- 
vision of library in absence of librarian. Prefer un- 
der 30. Salary: $5500-$6000. B-174. 

GROSSE POINTE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two 
Branch librarians for suburban community of 65,000. 
Under 45 with Bachelors and L.S, Degrees. Be- 
ginning salary up to $7040 depending upon experi- 
and background credit for military service. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, 
sick leave, Social Security, and good retirement plan. 
An unusual opportunity in one of America’s finest 
library-use communities. For additional information 
and application forms, write Robert M. Orr, Direc- 
tor, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Point 36, Mich. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Beginning 
salary up to $7185 with 10 years experience, annual 
increments to $8705. To supervise a branch depart- 
ment of 6 school housed branches and a downtown 
branch, a school service department providing service 
to over 40 elementary schools and hospital service to 
4 hospitals. Art, Music and Drama Assistant. Begin- 
ning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To assume primary responsibility 
for the music and record collection, School Service 
Assistant, Public Library Extension Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To supervise selection and distribu- 
tion of juvenile books for use in elementary schools; 
to provide advisory service for principals and teach- 
ers, All positions require a Bachelor’s and L. S. de- 
gree. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments. Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, So- 
cial Security, and good retirement plan, New air- 
conditioned library as part of new educational-cul- 
tural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN IV—Coordinator of library services. 
$6500. Age limit—up to 45. Must have 5th year degree 
from accredited library school. Must meet residence 
requirements. Applications being accepted until June 
5th. For application and further information contact 
City of Livonia, Civil Service Commission, 32912 
Five Mile, Livonia, Mich. GArfield 1-2000. 

POPULAR LIBRARY HEAD. Salary $5920-$6750. 
5th year degree plus 3 or more years public library 
experience or equivalent. Selection of adult fiction 
and popular nonfiction, films, records; planning li- 
brary adult education activities (8 Great Books). 
20 days vacation, Social Security and state pension, 


ence 
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Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 9 paid holidays, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: 
Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 

WHERE ARE 2 imaginative librarians with ideas 
and conviction to run a two-year LSA Project to 
demonstrate QUALITY service to adults in a beauti- 
ful, rural Wisconsin county? Project is follow-up to 
ALA Library Community Project activities. Assistant 
Director, beginning salary $5000, will have high- 
level responsibilities for planning and study. Book- 
mobile Librarian, beginning salary, $4500, will also 
have fine professional opportunities. 5th year degree 
required. 40 hour week, OASI, sick leave, 4 week 
vacation. Open now. For details apply: Mrs. Ella 
Veslak, Director, Shawano City-County Library, 
Shawano, Wis. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $4725-$5625 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, II]. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL LIBRARIAN: | F,, 
A.B.L.S., required, certification desirable. Large Hos- 
pital and Clinic; 26,000, Cataloging and reference. 
Includes retirement, Social Security, sick leave and va- 
cation. Salary: $4800. 40 hr. week. Apply: Librarian, 
Henry Ford Hospital, 2799 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 
Mix h. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS wanted for one new Sr. 
H.S., three new Jr. H.S., and one established Jr. 
H.S. libraries. Clerical assistance. No study halls. No 
cataloging. Beginning salary $4300-$4975 for 4 yr. de- 
gree holders, and $4600-$5275 for 5 yr. degree hold- 
ers, depending upon previous experience. Applicants 
must be graduates of accredited library school and 
be eligible to hold a Michigan teaching certificate. 
Senior high school librarians to spend 1959-60 year 
selecting and preparing collection for school to open 
in September 1960. Write Director, Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) Public Library. 


EXPERIENCED HEAD of Schools Department to 


inaugurate new position in combined public and 
school library system. Inquire Director, Kalamazoo 


(Michigan) Publie Library. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Small Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Master’s. Cataloging required. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, TIAA, Social Security. 40 hour week, 1 
month’s vacation. Salary based on qualifications. Ap- 
ply: Librarian, Hiram College Library, Hiram, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN | in 
small men’s college, attractive community near Mt. 
Vernon, Central Ohio. LS. degree or experience. 
Minimum salary $4500 plus 7!2% retirement 
tribution, 8 weeks vacation. Position open Sept. 1 ot 
earlier. Apply: Edward C. Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—To direct children’s 
work in new building. Lovely residential community 
of 25,000 near Detroit. Salary: $4700-$5200, depend- 
ing on experience; annual increments. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Library has book collection of 
62.000, full-time staff of 14; 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, Social Security, good retirement plan, group 
insurance. Write: Librarian, Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, Mich. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES for fast- 
growing public library in state capital and university 
community of 125,000. Processing 22,000 volumes this 
year. Salary range $6072-$6996 plus longevity incre- 


con- 


ments, State retirement system, Social Security, 22 
working days vacation. Start early 1960. Also Branch 
Librarian $5244-$6036 and Bookmobile Librarian 
$4728-$5460. Interview at ALA Conference can be 
arranged. Write: Bernard Schwab, Director, Madison 
Public Library, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK—Responsible for 
planning and carrying out children’s work and book 
selection for main library and providing guidance to 
two branches. $5200 to start; L.S. degree required; 
2 yrs. experience preferred. Beautiful suburb only 
% hour by “L” from cultural activities of Chicago. 
Oak Park Public Library, 834 Lake St., Oak Park, 
Til. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER in the Booklist office 
at ALA Hdgqtrs. Read, evaluate, and annotate adult 
books for entry in the Booklist. Required: L.S. de- 
gree; book judgment; ability to write annotations; 
public library experience. 35 hr. wk.; beginning 
salary $5100. Position open October 1. Apply: Edi- 
tor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago Il. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Catalog Librarian and 
Circulation Librarian for college library of 115,000 
vols. serving student body of 4000. Accredited L.S. 
degree required; experience essential for catalog posi 
tion, experience desirable for position in Circulation. 
Good opportunity for the right persons for advance 
ment to department head. Salary $4500 and up; So 
cial Security and state retirement. Apply: H. W. 
Apel, Librarian, Marshall College Library, Hunting- 


ton 1, W. Va. 


southwest 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a head 
for the General Reference’ Department (salary 
$4800); a head for the Catalog Department (salary 
$4800); and an assistant librarian (salary $5500). 
Professional training and experience required. Ex- 
cellent climate, good working conditions. If you are 
interested, write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso 
Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Two posi 


tions in one of Southwest’s leading liberal arts in 


stitutions. TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. Associate Librarian in charge of Readers 


Services, Salary $5500 upward depending upon train- 


ing and experience. Rank, Ass’t Prof. Circulation 
Librarian, Salary $4400 upward depending upon 
training and experience. Rank, Instruetor. Open 


August 1. Apply: John C, Abbott, Librarian, Trinity 
University, San Antonio 12, Tex. 


mountain plains 


JULY 1. DIRECTOR’S POSITION in County Library 
at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experience with 
good background in administration. 15 days annual 
vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave per year, 
and retirement program. Beginning salary $6500, with 
annual increases. Write: Washoe County Library, 
P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 

JULY 1. JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension, Library 
degree but not professional experience required. 15 


days annual vacation after one year, 15 days sick 
leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases. Write: Washoe 


County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 
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pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library serv- 
ing capital city of 25,000. Should have library train- 
ing approved college. Prefer degree, experience. 
Salary open. Would be directly responsible to city 
library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, 
Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
has vacancy for cataloger. Ideal location; new li- 
brary building; excellent working conditions; good 
beginning salary with or without experience. One 
month vacation, excellent health insurance plan, 
Social Security, optional teachers retirement. B-173. 

WANTED: Circulation Assistant with promotional 
ability. Graduate of an accredited library school, 
salary open. Benefits: one month’s vacation, hospitali- 
zation, sick leave, and retirement. Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITIES for 
brarians with considerable experience in the Library 
Association of Portland (Multnomah County Li- 
brary), Portland, Oregon, at salaries ranging from 
$4320 to $5400, Positions also available for recent 
library school graduates at salaries from $4140 to 
$4500. There will be openings in adult and children’s 
work in branches and bookmobiles, and in subject 
departments and the Popular Library at Central. An 
extensive program of branch development is under 
way, with the third new branch in two years ded- 
icated on March 31. Work on the fourth will start 
later in the year. Members of the professional staff 
have four weeks vacation, sick leave rights, a 3742 
hour week, Social Security, a private carrier pension 
plan, and a medical and hospitalization plan. The Li- 
brary owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-Kah-nie 
Beach. Portland lies between Mt. Hood, sixty miles 
east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles west, in the 
beautiful Pacific Northwest. For further information 
write Katherine Anderson, Personnel Officer. Library 
Association of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARY has two 
open in the Extension Division; Librarian III and 
IV. Salary range—Lbn, IIT, $400-$480 (4 yrs. ex- 
perience); Lbn. IV, $440-$550 (6 yrs. experience). 
Graduate accredited library school. Public Library 
exp. preferred. Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 


senior li- 


positions 


far west 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Library 


tem has professional positions open in several depart- 
ments, 


sys- 


$5592-$6792 
$5076-$6168 
$4836-$5868 
$4380-$5328 
scale with advancement to 2nd _ step after 
6 months. Can hire above Ist step depending upon 
educational training and experience, 40-hour, 5-day 
week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation; state 
retirement system, and health insurance available. 
For application and details write Director of Library 
Service, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 


Supervising Librarian 
Branch Librarian 
Senior Librarian 
Junior Librarian 


5 step 


County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 
JUNE GRADUATES—Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California wants two junior librarians at 


beginning salary $4614; Children’s Assistant for lively 
children’s program under top-notch supervision; 
Reader's Assistant for reference and reader’s advisory 
work, chance for advancement, Applications 
from both sexes welcome. Growing community 30 miles 


every 
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from metropolitan Los Angeles, offers the best in 
southland living near mountains, desert, and sea- 
shore. Expanding library program, 3 weeks vacation, 
benefits. Apply Raymond M. Holt, City Librarian, 
Pomona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I for adult department of library in 
growing southern California city of 23,000. Require 
library degree. Experience not necessary. Pleasant 
living conditions, fringe benefits. Salary $4320-$5160. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, Calif. 

WHAT DO YOU want from life? If you’re looking 
for a rewarding and challenging position working 
with children perhaps we can help. The Visalia Pub- 
lic Library needs a friendly and interested Children’s 
Librarian who will further an active children’s pro- 
gram in a pleasant and growing San Joaquin Valley 
community. Library degree required. Beginning salary 
$4200. Apply to Mrs. Phoebe M. Winkler, Visalia 
Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 

INTERESTING POSITION in growing Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Sciences—Degree in L. S. from ac- 
credited school. Experience in cataloging—duties 
varied, Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
Research Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS—-Young adult librari- 
ans-General librarians. If southern California appeals 
to you as a place to live and if you are interested in 
challenging work in an expanding library system, 
write The Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach 2, 
Calif. Professional degree required. Salary range 
$378-$461. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Head library service for City 
of Berkeley, California, population 120,000. Salary 
range $710-862, Education and experience required: 
College graduation and completion one year graduate 
study in accredited library school; at least five years 
recent administrative public library experience. Maxi- 
mum age 50 years. File applications by July 31. 
Write: President, Board of Library Trustees, Berke- 
ley Public Library, Berkeley, Calif. 

canada 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a 
Children’s Librarian interested in Bookmobile work. 
Qualifications: College degree, B.L.S., no experience 
required. Pension plan, sick pay, 542 day, 3642 hour 
week. Starting salary: $3600-$5400. Apply to Chief 
Librarian, Medicine Hat Public Library, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. 

POSITIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC YOUNG LIBRARIAN, MLS. in LS., 
experienced in public library, senior high and junior 
high library service, desires position in public library 
or senior high school library in southern California. 
Present salary $7500. Available September 1959. 
B-24-W. 

MAN, 32, married, MALS, expect subject field MA 
in June, desires administrative position in college 
library or reference with opportunity for administra- 


tive advancement. Four years experience, two as 
college reference librarian. B-25-W. 
TEACHING POSITION and/or college library 


position desired. MALS and four years experience in 
school, college, and public libraries. Can be at ALA 
Washington for interview. B-26-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or Li- 
brary Science Instruction. M.S.L.S., Ph.D., Man, mar- 
ried, 54, 14 years’ teaching experience, mostly college 
and university. 5 years’ college library administration. 
Extensive travel U.S. and abroad. Knowledge ot 
foreign languages. B-23-W. 
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TAKE THIS COVER 
FOR INSTANCE — 


IT 1S CALLED A 


cture Gover 
AND IS KNOWN TO LIBRARIANS 


and Library Binders everywhere as the best 
a 4 : 
5 is money can buy — outwearing all others, outshining all 





others in attractiveness and color — The best possible 

investment you can make to insure against 

obsolescence and inflation, 

When you place your next order for rebinding or 

for prebound books be sure to specify 

a7 Genuine PICTURE COVERS* 

i icture Covers* made only in New York City. 
oo hee 


MAY Liy 
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g0° REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


171 kD 
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y MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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undeliverable copies on form 3574 
American Library Associa 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11} 
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WILL SOON READ AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Photo courtesy of Addressograph Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
THE FIELD FOUNDATION, 
AND THE 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THAT THEY WILL COOPERATE ON A 


NON-PROFIT VENTURE TO PUBLISH 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA IN BRAILLE. 


This will be the first general reference work 
made available to the blind. The translating 


and printing of the Braille World Book Encyclopedia 


will be the largest Braille project in history. 
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